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By RAYMOND FIRTH 


* the recent meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science a resolution was passed 
urging upon governments and other organizations concerned the 
need for a training in anthropology to be given to all white people 
having positions of direct authority or control over natives. This 
would include administrators, educationalists, missionaries and 
others in commercial life. It remains to be seen whether the roseate 
hopes then expressed will be admired and then allowed to fade as if 
colours in the western sky, or whether they will be fixed in some 
enduring achievement which will bring credit upon those responsible 
for translating desire into action. The organization and the workers 
for such service are available, and the need is clear. Says the Maori : 


“‘ By feathers alone can the bird fly, 
By clouds are the heavens covered.” 


It seems appropriate as an introduction to this third volume of 
Oceania to recall this recommendation from the Congress, and in 
elaboration of it to consider the general progress in our science 
which has taken place in this country during recent years, the work 
that still remains to be done, and the reasons for it. 


A 
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Social anthropology—and it is this side of the study of man that 
is dealt with here—has made great strides in Australia in the last 
decade, on the one hand entering into the training of government 
officials engaged in native administration and broadening the field 
of cultural interests for students of the humanities, on the other 
carrying out comprehensive plans of research not only on the 
continent itself, but also in the adjacent island territories of the 
Western Pacific. A brief review may be given of the history of this 
work. 

At the second Pan-Pacific Congress held in Australia in 1923 a 
resolution was passed strongly urging the foundation of a Chair of 
Anthropology at an Australian University. In 1926 largely as the 
result of representations made by the Australian National Research 
Council, effect was given to this recommendation, and a Department 
of Anthropology was set up at the University of Sydney, supported 
by the joint efforts of the Commonwealth Government and of the 
various States, the contributions of the latter being on a population 
basis. The functions of the Department were to provide a training 
in anthropology for cadets of the administration of the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea, and to give other special intensive courses 
for the benefit of senior officers of the Mandated Territory, Papua 
and other administrations, as also missionaries and missionary 
students ; again, to train research workers in anthropology and to 
provide teaching in the subject for University students proceeding 
to degrees. The courses of instruction were comprised chiefly, 
according to the emphatic wish of all parties interested in the project 
from the outset, in social anthropology, a field of which the great 
practical importance was recognized, apart from its theoretical 
interest. The basis of study has been the principles of social structure 
with special relation to kinship grouping, law and government 
among native communities, their economic organization, moral and 
religious institutions, primarily, of course, with reference to the 
Australian aborigines and the peoples of New Guinea and the other 
islands of Oceania. Special attention has also been given to the 
discussion of the application of anthropological methods to Colonial 
administration and the effects of the contact of Europeans with 
native peoples. 
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During the past six years considerable advantage has been taken 
of the facilities thus provided. Fourteen cadets from the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea have each received a year’s training, more 
than a dozen officers from this and other governments and a number 
of missionary students have taken shorter courses, while over three 
hundred University students have attended the ordinary lectures for 
degree purposes. Again, several higher degrees and diplomas in 
anthropology have been awarded for monographs on special aspects 
of Australian or Oceanic anthropology. 


RESEARCH IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


At the same time as the establishment of the Department, a 
comprehensive scheme of scientific research was initiated in a 
somewhat parallel organization under the direction of the Committee 
for Anthropological Research of the Australian National Research 
Council. For this the funds were provided by generous appropria- 
tions of the Rockefeller Foundation, as a subsidy to any similar 
funds locally contributed, in particular to those in support of the 
Department of Anthropology. Recently the Foundation has re- 
placed these by even more liberal grants. The systematic attack 
since directed upon the vast field of native life open to exploration 
has been primarily due to the inspiration of Professor A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, who maintained the intimate linkage necessary between the 
organization of teaching and that of research, each in itself a distinct 
sphere of activity. 

The comprehensive plan adopted and energetically pursued was 
designed primarily for Australia, since it was recognized that here 
especially the materials for study, the aborigines themselves, were 
disappearing very rapidly, and in a comparatively short space of 
time it would be impossible to recover much data of scientific value 
from the majority of tribes. It was desirable also to continue and 
enlarge the investigations carried out, in particular by the late Sir 
Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen in central and northern Australia, 
and by Professor Radcliffe-Brown in areas in the west and the east 
of the continent. The scope of the investigations has been wide, 
to mention only those in social anthropology—those in human 
biology, which have also been by no means inconsiderable, having 
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their own medium of publication elsewhere. In this recent work 
the policy of “survey and sample” has been followed with great 
success. By the first mode of research our general knowledge of the 
aborigines has been increased very considerably in the north, centre 
and west of Australia, enabling a broad classification of social types 
to be drawn up with a degree of accuracy impossible ten years before. 
By the other mode we have gained a number of intensive studies of 
selected tribes in such detail that we have now some confidence in 
placing in perspective the diversity and the uniformity of the different 
cultural elements in such complex institutions and beliefs as totemism, 
initiation, warfare or ceremonial exchange, as they are found in the 
life of the people in the various parts of the continent. And the 
work of the last few years has seen the beginning of a type of study 
extremely desirable in Australian anthropology, namely, the investi- 
gation of a native culture through the medium of the language spoken 
by the people themselves and not through that of pidgin English. 
This tends to give a higher accuracy to the results of the study, but of 
course demands a longer residence among the tribe. 


To summarize the actual investigations: Careful surveys of 
the tribes of the Kimberley district of Western Australia and those 
surviving in South Australia have been completed as the result of 
several years’ work, while more intensive research has been accom- 
plished among tribes such as the Murngin of Arnhem Land, the Tiwi 
of Melville and Bathurst Island, the Wik-munkan and others of 
Cape York Peninsula, and the Karadjeri of Western Australia. In 
addition, a systematic survey of Australian linguistics was begun 
in 1929, a field which had long demanded the attention of a specialist, 
and several sample languages were studied in various parts of the 
continent. At the present time work is in continuation along these 
different lines on the Daly River in North Australia and among 
the Aranda of Central Australia. In consequence of these and 
-other investigations Australia has changed, ethnographically speaking, 
from a terra incognita with a few spots only explored, to a surveyed 
land with the major triangulation practically completed and many 
of the key areas plotted in detail. An index of progress is given 
by the fact that for the first time it was possible in 1931 to publish 
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a general comprehensive study of the social organization of the 
Australian aborigines, a piece of work which though due to the 
personal research and co-ordinating efforts of Radcliffe-Brown 
through the last twenty years was enabled to be brought to fruition 
through the results of the investigations just mentioned.? 

In the territories beyond the seas the complex nature of the 
problem has prevented such a speedy systematic attack. Linguistic 
and cultural types are differentiated much more widely than in 
Australia, a vast hinterland of native peoples still remains com- 
paratively untouched by the scientist, and a great deal of survey 
work will be necessary before a precise yet comprehensive plan of 
campaign can be followed out. Here also, however, a beginning has 
been made; sample cultures have been carefully investigated by 
workers who have taken the trouble to learn the native language, 
and their contributions to our knowledge of the Western Pacific 
area comprise studies of communities in New Ireland, the Admiralty 
Group, the D’Entrecasteaux Archipelago, Malaita and some islands 
of Polynesian affinities in the eastern Solomons. Similar work is 
in progress or immediately in prospect in several other areas in New 
Guinea and Melanesia. 


PUBLICATION OF OCEANIA 


The large quantity of material resulting from all these investiga- 
tions demanded more adequate facilities for publication than were 
possible from the existing media, and it was primarily to meet this 
need that at the instance of Professor Radcliffe-Brown Oceania 
was founded. There are three spheres of interest with which our 
journal is concerned : 


Studies in the general theory of social anthropology, normally 
with an Oceanic reference ; 

Studies in the specific culture of the native peoples of Australia 
and the Pacific, that is, in the descriptive ethnography of 
the area ; 

Studies in the contact of native peoples with civilization and 
in the practical problems of administration of natives. 





1The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania Monograph, No. 1, 1931, 
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Oceania has thus a definite function to perform, and is perhaps 
notable in one respect at least, that it is almost the only journal in 
existence devoted solely to social anthropology, as distinct from 
physical anthropology and archeology. Apart from the purely 
scientific value of its material, in a country such as Australia, directly 
concerned with problems of the government of a considerable number 
of primitive peoples, some medium for the publication of contributions 
to our knowledge of native custom as they are made is indispensable. 
It is the obvious corollary to an extensive system of anthropological 
field research. 


WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


In spite of the considerable amount of research that has been 
accomplished much still remains to be done. In Australia in the 
north-west of the Kimberley district and in Arnhem Land lie rich 
fields for intensive investigation, much remains to be found out 
about the culture of all the tribes in between, regions south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria and others in Central Australia and on Cape 
York Peninsula demand study, and this apart from the mass of 
information to be collected from the remnants of surviving tribes 
in many portions of the continent who have been more influenced 
by white civilization than those mentioned above. Such work needs 
to be done soon, ere the still primitive tribes lose the fresh vigour 
of their social and religious system, and those already attached to 
the skirts of the white man loosen their enfeebled grasp and go to 
join their elders. 

In Papua, New Guinea and the Melanesian islands the scope 
for anthropological research is very great indeed. In the Mandated 
Territory alone over thirty areas have been marked out as suitable 
for immediate investigation. In particular, the time is opportune for 
a series of systematic studies to complete our knowledge of the New 
Ireland cultures. Apart from these known points of interest there 
are huge virgin tracts for field work, both of the survey and the 
intensive order, containing, as far as our fragmentary information 
goes, many diverse types of native peoples with striking and important 
varieties of custom. In the sphere of kinship structure alone a great 
deal more information is needed, to assist in the classification of 
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the types of culture and to clear up obscure points in our under- 
standing of social relationships. There is no doubt that the rapid 
prosecution of work of this kind will result in the discovery for science 
of much important new material. Moreover, the data are necessary 
in order to broaden the basis of training of governmental officials, 
and to provide a source of reference for the ordinary purposes of 
administration. As an ideal, one might look forward to an anthropo- 
logical compendium listing every tribe or group of tribes of the 
Territory, and the principles of their cultural system, into which a 
harassed official might delve as a guide to his elucidation of cases of 
land tenure, return of presents and custody of children in divorce, 
and the like. Surely it might be recognized as the aim and obligation 
of any nation having control of such territories to prosecute research 
vigorously along these lines, from the practical, even if not from the 
strictly scientific point of view. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE NATIVE PROBLEM 


Though the practical applications of a science should not be the 
primary concern of its followers, it cannot be denied that 
anthropology, particularly social anthropology, has a distinct bearing 
upon problems of native administration and the effects produced 
upon the native culture by contact with peoples of a more complex 
civilization.. Such perplexing questions as those of population, 
sporadic religious outbreaks, the relation of the native to the land, 
may not be wholly disposed of by the endeavours of the anthropologist 
to clarify them, but at least he can assist towards their solution. 

The problem of population, particularly of the diminishing 
population in some areas of the Pacific, cannot be solved by academic 
anthropology alone; it needs, as Dr. Cilento? has argued, the 
co-operation of administrator, medical man, anthropologist and 
agricultural expert, and also, we might add, of educationalist, to 
cope with such a complex phenomenon. But it is difficult to gainsay 
that a knowledge of native custom, that knowledge which the 
anthropologist is best fitted to supply, is bound to facilitate the 





*Vide the report of the discussion on Population Problems in the Western Pacific 
in this issue ; also his contribution printed in full in the Medical Journal of Ausiraha, 
1932. 
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operation of any remedial measures that may be proposed. This is 
especially the case when the problem is not one of declining numbers, 
but of constant or increasing numbers of a people who find them- 
selves restricted in their territory, faced by entirely novel forces 
of an economic, legal and religious nature of a power which it is 
useless to combat, and, out of touch with their old mode of life, have 
not yet succeeded in adapting themselves to the new. This matter 
of adaptation of a waxing people to their changed environment is the 
real problem of population, even more than the endeavour to stem 
a decline. The latter at least can never be an active menace. 

One symptom of this disequilibrium is to be seen in the novel 
religious cults that spring up from time to time, headed by prophets 
with claims that seem to us extravagant and yet which speedily 
gain credence among a people not properly attuned to civilized 
standards introduced to them or thrust upon them. Sometimes 
the new faith promises no real harm, merely amusing or annoying 
by its eccentricities. Such seem to have been the Kekesi rites of 
Manau, in New Guinea, with their visions, convulsions and emphasis 
on industry in gardening. Sometimes it leads to concentration on 
undesirable objectives and to wastage of economic resources, as 
did the dream of the prophet of Milne Bay which caused his followers 
to destroy their houses and to kill their pigs, or the predictions of a 
South African native movement which resulted in the slaughtering 
of cattle. At times it even tends to alienate the native from the 
white man’s ways entirely and to suggest to him that the relief from 
his troubles is to drive the stranger into the sea, to which desirable 
consummation he is fortified by prophecy ostensibly inspired from 
on high. Such might have been the “German Wislin’”’ cult of 
Saibai, which proclaimed, inter alia, that the spirits of dead friends 
and relatives, arriving in a steamer, would kill the white men at the 
seat of government and distribute the spoil among the faithful. 
“ In the beginning God gave all things to everyone on earth, but the 
good things of life had been filched by the white man, and as he 
would not restore to the natives the share that was due to them 
the latter would be forced to help themselves.’’* Here we note the 





sE. W. P. Chinnery (with A. C. Haddon), Five New Religious Cults in British 
New Guinea, Hibbert Journal, XV, 1917, 448-463. 
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appeal to Christian concepts and dogma for justification of action 
repugnant to the bringers of Christianity, a phenomenon not 
infrequent in these cults, which blend old and new in somewhat 
disconcerting fashion. Of the same type also, but brought to 
fruition, was the Hauhau faith in New Zealand, a mixture of European 
and Maori, ruthless in the simple directness of its aims, and savage 
in the expression of them by ambush and slaughter of non- 
combatants, presenting as the final touch of horror to the bewildered 
colony the spectacle of its priest Kereopa, who swallowed the eyes 
of one of his victims, a missionary. The task of subduing the 
Hauhau cult in its more active phases was severe, partly because 
among its other benefits it guaranteed its devotees immunity from 
bullets in carrying out their crusade, an error of faith which cost 
many their lives, but did not deter others from the same sacrifice 
on the battlefield. 


It is now admitted that though new religious cults may spring 
up independently in a native community the majority of them are 
directly or indirectly the product of a lack of social and economic 
equilibrium, an attempt of the native to meet a situation of strain and 
disillusionment by creating new illusions and new institutions to 
which he may cling. This is a field in which the anthropologist has 
already been of service, and can be again. By analyzing the factors 
at the root of the movement, by suggesting acceptable modifications 
of practice which may be likely to offend, and, more than all, by 
interpreting the real nature of the cult to anxious European residents 
and preventing antagonism which might force it into political 
channels, a very useful contribution can be made.‘ 


The Australian aborigine, with a less complex social and religious 
structure, reacts in a simpler manner when his way of life is rudely 
thrown out of gear by the impact of an alien civilization—he mutely 
dies. In this connection one of the most urgent problems is that of 
providing him with territory adequate to his needs. The matter of 
land reserves has often been discussed, and it is now clear to those 





*As for instance, in the work of E. W. P. Chinnery (op. cé#. and unpublished), 
Government Anthropologist of the Territory of New Guinea, and of F. E. Williams 
(The Vailala Madness, Anthrop. Reports, No. 4, 1923 ; Orokaiva Magic, 1928), Govern- 
ment Anthropologist of Papua. 
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who have studied the problem closely that while for the civilized or 
semi-civilized native small areas may be suitable, for the native 
leading his full life in the open, hunting and collecting his food in the 
old-time manner, large reserves are the only practicable way of 
assisting him. Again, a pastoral lease is of no great value as an 
adjunct to the territory of such people, since free natives and stock 
do not or may not live together. The presence of natives camped 
at the waterholes, for instance, hinders the access of the cattle and 
so is not welcomed, and the cattle eat the herbage on which the native 
game would normally feed, from the fruits and seeds of which the 
native himself gathers nourishment. In another sphere also it has 
become plain that it is inequitable and unsatisfactory to expect 
aborigines to live their normal lives when removed from their ancestral 
lands. Not only do they then lack the highly specialized knowledge 
of the natural resources of their own country, but more important 
still, they are deprived at one stroke of all that they hold most dear 
in their religious and ceremonial life. As Dr. Elkin and others show, 
aboriginal beliefs and ritual practices tend to be always localized, 
to centre in the lands of their forbears, the particular trees, stones 
and waterholes of which are the abiding places of the spiritual 
beings or supernatural forces on which, to the native mind, his 
sustenance and protection depend. He cannot perform the rites 
which, he thinks, give him his food and certainly give him a sense of 
social well-being in an alien land. Take a native away from his 
tribal territory and he can no longer carry out the major portion 
of his ritual ; he pines for his own country, he is depressed, he feels 
insecure, he lacks incentive, and by so much is his chance of survival 
weakened. The psychological factor in itself may not be a pure cause 
of decline of population, but as leading to decreased work and so to 
food deficiency, to concentration in brooding inactive groups and so 
to increased susceptibility to disease it is surely not without its effect. 


Our great difficulty seems to be at the present time in all native 
affairs that we are suffering from a mixture of motives which we are 
unable or unwilling to separate: humanitarianism and ideals of 
justice on the one hand are tempered by purely practical economic 
considerations on the other. We are genuinely concerned for the 
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welfare of the native, but not at too great cost to ourselves. Though 
we proclaim that the interests of the native inhabitants of a territory 
are paramount, we are compelled to admit that ultimately as a 
business proposition that territory should be made to pay its way. 
And our interpretation of what may be the best interests of the 
natives in this regard varies according to our own interest in the 
situation. That is why an administration concerned for native 
welfare may have to withstand considerable pressure from com- 
mercial quarters keen on development and somewhat blind to the 
dangers to which the native may be exposed by progressive methods 
indiscriminately applied. Of all the peoples on this earth it seems 
to irk white men most of all to be compelled to contemplate resources 
of nature lying undeveloped by their possessors. They are apt to 
become provoked to a kind of sacred frenzy at the sight, not purely 
from the desire for material gain to themselves, but quite largely 
from their conception of utilization as a species of moral duty to the 
universe which has made such resources available. So one of the 
most potent stimuli to the pressure exercised by Europeans upon 
Maori lands in New Zealand at the early part of last century—which 
set light to “‘ the fire in the fern,” a protracted and costly war—was 
the fervid indignation of honest citizens, many of them with no 
direct interest in settlement, at seeing large areas of country lying 
untilled by their native owners, inaccessible and “ waste’’ before 
their eyes. We give the aborigine today reserves, but not too large 
reserves, since we need the land for stock, and a pastoral lease by 
courtesy serves for both. And we must also be allowed to see if there 
is gold lying useless there, since gold cannot be extracted by the 
native. And so our policy goes on, of nihil maxime, and the willing- 
ness of administration to act is hindered by the pressure of competing 
interests and clogged by the apathy of public opinion. 


Though the anthropologist can probably ultimately contribute 
most to a better understanding of the native problem, he is hampered 
by various difficulties, not least of which is the academic atmosphere 
which he must always to some extent carry with him. And the 
popular mind is prone to share the opinion of Japanese samurai of 
old, who described a scholar as a ‘‘ book-smelling sot,’’ and compared 
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learning to a rank-odoured vegetable that must be many times boiled 
before it can be used. Yet it should be a commonplace to state that 
if we are to govern a native people well, in our own interest no 
less than in theirs, it is vitally necessary to study dispassionately the 
structure of their communal life, their customs, institutions and 
habits of thought. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 




















POLYNESIAN CEREMONIAL GIFT EXCHANGES! 
By H. IAN HOGBIN 


as the literature dealing with the natives of Polynesia mention has 
often been made of the ceremonial exchanges of gifts which take 
place at various times. From the purely economic point of view 
frequently these exchanges are quite meaningless, since neither party 
derives real material benefit from them. Indeed, at times the gifts 
exchanged are of precisely the same kind. Thus a ball of. sennit 
ceremonially presented may be returned by a similar ball of exactly 
the same size, presented with exactly the same ceremony. Or again, 
a parcel of food may be returned by another parcel of the same kind 
of food cooked according to the same recipe. The gifts in most of 
these exchanges are often of great bulk and, in the eyes of the native, 
of highest value, frequently months being required to prepare them. 
The missionary Turner, for example, in describing the marriage 
ceremony of ancient Samoa, says that one, two, or even three months 
were required for the collection of the property which was on these 
occasions always exchanged by the relatives of the bride and the 
groom. ‘“ All the family and relatives of the bride,” he says, “ are 
called upon to assist, and thus they raise a great quantity of tonga, 
which includes all kinds of fine mats and native cloth, manufactured 
by the women. This is invariably the dowery, which is presented 
to the bridegroom and his friends on the celebration of the nuptials. 
He and his friends, on the other hand, collect in a similar manner 
for the family of the bride oloa, which includes canoes, pigs, and 
foreign property of all kinds, such as cloth, garments, etc.’ 


Turner goes on to say that for people of high rank the presenta- 
tions were made publicly on the marae. Here the whole population 
of the village assembled, or the population of their two villages if the 





1This paper was read before a meeting of Section F at the Australian and New 
Zealand Science Congress held in Sydney in August, 1932. 


2G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 187. 
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bride and bridegroom belonged to different districts. The bride, 
accompanied by a few of her friends, paraded down the whole length 
of the marae with her tonga or “‘ dowery ”’ so that all had an oppor- 
tunity to see it. The presentation of the return gift or oloa followed 
later, but with the same publicity. “‘ The father . . . of the bride- 
groom had the disposal of the tonga which formed the dowery ; 
and. . .the father. . . of the bride had the disposal of the property 
which was given by the bridegroom.’* The marriage of common 
people was celebrated with much less ceremony, but usually a similar 
gift exchange was made. 

The missionary Brown also gives a description of the exchanges 
made at a marriage. ‘‘ Preparations,”’ he says, “ often extended over 
several months, as the prospective bridegroom and his immediate 
relations had to go on begging expeditions to all who were connected 
with them and collect from them large quantities of property, 
which in the earlier days consisted of food, canoes, houses, and other 
native property called oloa.”” The family of the bride “ also collected 
from all her relatives beautiful fine mats and native cloth, which 
were designated by the name tonga.’”* At the actual marriage 
ceremony the oloa and tonga were exchanged. Dr. Margaret Mead 
also speaks of these goods and their presentation.® 

A similar exchange of property took place in Samoa on the birth 
of a child. Turner describes how again oloa goods were collected 
from the relatives of the husband and tonga goods from the relatives 
of the wife, and how the two were exchanged. “‘ The whole affair 
was so managed that the friends were the benefited parties chiefly, 
and the husband and wife left no richer than they were. Still, they 
had the satisfaction of having seen what they considered a great 
honour, viz., heaps of property collected on the occasion of the birth 
of their child.”* Dr. Mead also says that the tonga-oloa exchange 
was carried out at births as at marriages, but that the biggest 
exchange was for the first-born.’ 





37bid., 188. 

4G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 120 sq. 

5M. Mead, Social Organization of Manua (Bishop Museum Bulletin 76), 96. 
*Turner, op. cit., 178. 

™ead, op. cit., 89. 
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Exchanges also had a place in the regular funeral ritual, though 
Dr. Mead says that they did not quite follow the ordinary lines, and 
that many gifts were returned. 

Gifford’s account of the marriage ceremony in Tonga reveals 
that here too the relatives of the bride and of the groom made 
reciprocal gifts. When a couple decided to marry, he says, the 
parents made a collection of goods from their relatives. The parents 
of the bride collected koloa, which consisted of fine mats and tapa 
cloth, while the parents of the groom collected ngaue, that is, food 
and kava root. The parents did not themselves contribute unless a 
small quantity of goods only was forthcoming. On the day of the 
marriage the koloa and ngaue were exchanged. A portion was set 
aside for the couple, but the biggest part was distributed among the 
persons who originally gave. The parents gave them presents also, 
so that each one received about twice as much in value as he gave. 
The parents thus had to supply a very considerable amount of 
property, and it would seem that the more they supplied, the greater 
was their prestige.® Gifford saw a mat twelve feet wide by forty 
feet long presented. Such a mat could have had no practical use, 
and must have been kept solely for occasions of this kind. 

From Tahiti also we have a description of the exchange which 
regularly accompanied marriage. The missionary Orsmond writes, 
“On the eve of the wedding ceremonies, all the relatives and friends 
of each party assembled at the respective homes of the young people 
. . . On the morrow representatives of the household of the bride- 
groom. . . came to escort the bride. . . to his home for the first of 
the wedding ceremonies . . . With them they brought appropriate 
presents called the o. 

“ Then the bride’s party. . . set out in a grand parade by land 
if not far to walk, and in new canoes made for the occasion if they had 
a long way to go, no old canoes being used for weddings. Following 
them in canoes were their presents, or 0 . . . , which consisted of 
everything that had been prepared for the wedding, in two equal 





8Jbid., 100. Information relating to gift exchanges in Samoa will be found also 
in J. B. Stair, Old Samoa, 175 and 180, and in A. Kramer, Die Samoa-Insein, II, 
52 sqg. and 105. 


%E. W. Gifford, Tongan Soctety (Bishop Museum Bulletin 61), 192. 
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divisions, one from the side of the father and the other from the side 
of the mother. On arriving at the bridegroom’s home, they were 
welcomed by a great party assembled in the same order as their own 
and the food and livestock they had brought were presented and 
received in due form by the family.”” A great feast prepared by the 
bridegroom’s relatives was then consumed. Later on these people 
visited the bride’s relatives carrying with them presents equivalent 
in value to what they had received. They too were entertained 
with a feast.1° 


Orsmond mentions that at births people brought presents, and 
at deaths the visitors carried with them cloth and mats “ for the 
people generally.”’!! 

Again in eastern Polynesia elaborate exchanges were made. 
Thus in the Marquesas on the occasion of a wedding so much property 
changed hands that cross cousin marriage was the custom among the 
common people, the object being to prevent the goods from going to 
strangers.!2 In the upper classes, however, marriage with a person 
of another tribe was considered desirable, so that in times of war the 
assistance of this tribe could be depended upon, relatives by marriage 
being always under the obligation to assist one another. The 
presentations took the form of feasts, the relatives of each of the 
contracting parties entertaining one another in turn. In each case 
the guests had the right to seize and carry away any property they 
desired, including utensils and weapons. A chief might even take 
canoes.!* It is to be presumed that the hosts derived honour from 
the lavishness of the feasts and the amount of goods of which they 
were plundered. 

We are informed that in the Marquesas when a child was born 
it was customary for the relatives to come to see it, bringing presents 
with them. Unfortunately no mention is made of what became of 





10T. Henry, Ancient Tahiti (Bishop Museum Bulletin 48), 282 sqq. 

UJbid., 187 and 292. 

12Cross cousin marriage was occasionally practised in Tonga, but in the other 
communities marriage was permitted only with distant relatives, or persons who 
were not related. 

EF. S. C. Handy, Native Culture in the Marquesas (Bishop Museum 
Bulletin 9), 212. 
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these presents, but presumably they were re-distributed, for they 
could be of little use to one of such a tender age. 


Amongst the Maori of New Zealand Dr. Firth has shown that 
certain gift exchanges were a substitute for trade. The natural 
resources of several areas permitted the tribes occupying them to 
devote their energies to special activities. The tribes of the region 
in the South Island where nephrite is found, for example, specialized 
in the manufacture of adzes of this material. For their food they 
relied very largely on the gifts of those who desired adzes in return. 
Similarly, other tribes devoted themselves to making cloaks, which 
they presented to persons who required them, receiving in return 
garden produce, fish, and birds.4 The exchanges of central and 
eastern Polynesia so far mentioned are not to be considered as in 
any way comparable to these New Zealand exchanges, for always the 
recipients were able to give away precisely the same kind of goods 
as they had received. Thus in Samoa if a family had a daughter and 
a son, from the economic point of view it would have made little 
difference which married first, despite the fact that in the one case 
tonga would have had to have been provided and in the other oloa.® 


It is not my intention in this paper to deal with what we may 
call trade gift exchanges, though these took place in central Polynesia 
as well as in New Zealand. I shall devote my attention only to non- 
economic ceremonial gift exchanges.4* The purpose of the paper is 
to demonstrate the various ways in which benefits were derived from 
these exchanges ; that is, to show that their uselessness was more 
apparent than real. There are so many similarities in the social 
organization throughout the Polynesian area that it seems sufficient 
to select one society for detailed investigation. The underlying 
sociological principles can then be thoroughly examined, and after- 





M4R. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, Chap. XII. 


16However, since tonga was manufactured by women, and oloa by men, a family 
in which one sex predeminated was apt to be somewhat handicapped. 


16T shall not deal with non-economic gift exchanges amongst the Maori because 
the subject has been discussed at length by Dr. Firth in his Primitive Economics of 
the New Zealand Maori. Dr. Firth also treats fully the feast, with which exchanges 
in many parts of Polynesia are allied. The feasts of central Polynesia are discussed 
in the paper of F. L. S. Bell, The Place of Food in the Social Life of Central Polynesia, 
Oceamsa, II, 117. 
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wards, with certain reservations, the conclusions applied to the rest 
of central Polynesia. I have selected for detailed treatment Ontong 
Java, a Polynesian community in the Solomon Islands, because I 
can speak of it at first hand.?” 

I have already given a brief sketch of the social organization 
of Ontong Java, so that it will be necessary here to do no more than 
make a summary. Ontong Java is a coral atoll made up of about 
one hundred small islands. These are divided between two tribes, 
each of which has a main village, the one on Luangiua island, and 
the other on Pelau island. The organization is on the basis of the 
usual Polynesian patrilineal family group, which I refer to as a joint 
family. The eldest man of this group acts as headman. Some joint 
families own outlying islands, and are therefore wealthy, while others 
of the poorer class own only land within the main village. Coconuts 
are grown on this land. Garden land, used for growing taro, is 
owned exclusively by women. Each joint family may be considered 
as being made up of a number of smaller family groups consisting of 
brothers and their children. These I have called co-operating groups 
since the members, owning fishing tackle as they do in common, 
usually co-operate in fishing expeditions. 

Elaborate exchanges of foodstuffs take place in Ontong Java 
on various occasions. It will be convenient to deal first with the 
series connected specifically with the ceremonies of betrothal, 
marriage, pregnancy, birth and death. These always take place 
when the people concerned are actually living in one or other of the 
main villages, and not on outlying islands. 


Marriage is in this community almost always preceded by 
betrothal, though the actual arrangements may be made either by 
the pair themselves or by their parents. In any case, once it has 
been decided that a boy and girl have been set aside as future mates 
their parents make an exchange almost at once. If the two families 
involved belong to wealthy social groups then many other persons 





17Details concerning conditions of work, time spent in the field etc., will be found 
in my Social Organization of Ontong Java, Oceania, I, 399. 
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will also take part. First the father of the girl goes to the chief 
man of his co-operating group, or else to the headman of his joint 
family, and informs him of the betrothal. If the chief man of the 
co-operating group only has been informed he will tell the headman. 
This man then gives orders to the women of the joint family to 
collect taro. At the same time the mother’s brother of the girl also 
tells the headman of his joint family, and the women of this group 
are likewise ordered to collect taro. On a day agreed upon all the 
tubers are carried in baskets to the house of the girl’s mother. Often 
several hundredweight are collected. Very early in the morning 
the women all assemble at the house and proceed to scrape the taro. 
Frequently they are helped by the wives of the men of their joint 
families. Unfortunately I neglected to inquire whether these women 
actually contribute towards the stock of taro, but I am rather of the 
opinion that they do not. I also failed to find out whether they 
are definitely expected to help in the preparation of the food for the 
oven, or whether any assistance they give is merely optional. 


While the women are scraping the taro the father of the girl and 
her mother’s brother see to it that several dozen coconuts are carried 
around to the house. However, on no account do the girl’s brothers, 
or any persons classified with them, take part in these operations.1* 
The father usually also takes one or two of his brothers, or men 
classed with them, to assist the women if they require any help in the 
preparation of ovens for cooking the taro. As a matter of fact, men 
rarely have anything to do with the preparation of food, provided 
women are available, and consequently the assistance of these men 
is seldom required. Any extra stones for the oven will have been 
collected during the previous day by the girl and her sisters. 


While the taro is being scraped and grated the younger women 
and the girls of the party set to work to grate the flesh of the coconuts 
which have been brought. The grated flesh is later made into 





18Brother and sister avoidance is the rule in Ontong Java, and men consequently 
never have anything whatever to do with the marriage arrangements of their sisters. 
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coconut cream, which is then mixed with the taro mash.!® This 
mixture is stirred and kneaded well in wooden bowls. In the 
meantime two or more ovens have been prepared, and are now hot 
ready. The mixture, wrapped in taro leaves, is placed inside, and 
they are sealed up. The actual cooking takes several hours, and as 
a rule the pudding is not ready till nightfall. 


Word is always sent to the parents of the boy informing them 
of what has been going on. Again I regret to say that I do not know 
the exact form of the message ; that is, whether a formal announce- 
ment is made by one particular person, or whether just anyone is 
told to take word to them. The parents inform all the women- 
folk of their respective joint families, together with the wives of the 
men of these groups. As the time for opening the ovens draws near 
these same women assemble outside the house where they are, each 
with a bundle of taro leaves. The ovens are opened by the mother 
of the girl, but when the puddings are taken out they are handed 
over, though not necessarily with any ceremony, to the mother of 
the boy, or to one of his senior female relatives. This woman then 
proceeds to distribute the puddings among the assembled women. 
The wives of the headmen of the two joint families concerned, and 
of any other important personages, always receive a larger share 
than anyone else. Each woman wraps up her portion in the leaves 
with which she has provided herself and takes it home. Generally 
the actual mother of the boy does not get more than anyone else, and 
she may even keep less. 


A return gift of taro puddings is before long made by the parents 
of the boy. The father asks for the assistance of the headman of 
his joint family, and he as a rule at once gives orders that all the men 
in the group are to repair to their island property. Usually the 
headman asks the husbands of the women of the group to come also. 





19] regret to state that I have apparently lost the notes containing the actual 
recipe for this taro pudding. There are, of course, several different recipes in use, 
but puddings intended for presentation on occasions of this kind are always made 
according to one particular recipe. Strangely enough, this is not the one regarded 
by the natives as the most delicious. In this latter the coconut cream is not mixed 
with the tubers until they have first been cooked and pounded to a stiff paste. A 
few very hot stones are put into the paste, and the cream added. The heat of the 
stones serves to clarify the cream, and afterwards they are removed. 
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For several days this party proceeds to catch fish and to collect 
coconuts. As the fish are brought home they are cooked over and 
over again by the women until at last they are quite dry and hard. 
When an adequate number of coconuts and fish has been accumulated 
the party returns to the main village, bringing the food in their 
canoes. In the meantime the mother’s brother of the boy has also 
been busy, and he too, with the assistance of his kinsmen, has 
gathered from the property of his joint family a large number of 
coconuts, though as a rule rather less than the boy’s own people. 

News of the arrival is now sent to the girl’s father. He instructs 
his kinsfolk, together with the kinsfolk of his wife, to carry the 
presentation of coconuts and fish to his house. Here a distribution 
is made, each man receiving a number of coconuts and a number 
of fish. 

From the above description it is clear that when a youth and a 
girl of important joint families are betrothed a large number of their 
relatives are involved in the subsequent exchange of gifts. Actually, 
although the parents of the two young people are the agents, the 
presentation really comes on the one side from the joint family of the 
girl and of her mother, and on the other from the joint family of the 
boy and of his mother. A striking feature is that the presentation 
from the girl’s side is of food grown and prepared by women only, 
while that from the boy’s side is of food caught or gathered only by 
men. Looked at from one point of view this actually means that the 
exchange is not entirely reciprocal, for in the one case the women do 
the work, and in the other the men do, while in both the food is 
consumed by men and women. However, since the natives regard 
the gifts as actually coming from the two sets of parents, the fact that 
they are assisted by different relatives is immaterial. 

When persons of poor and insignificant joint families are 
betrothed naturally the exchanges are not nearly so elaborate. 
Generally only the members of the actual families, and not the joint 
families, of the parents participate. Thus the sisters of the father and 
the mother of the girl will give taro for pudding, and the brothers of 
the father and of the mother of the boy will give coconuts and fish. 
The food is distributed also among the members of these four families 
alone. 
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Usually when a pair are betrothed they do afterwards marry, 
but not always, for either the boy or the girl may decide that some 
other partner will be more suitable. One way for the girl to break 
the contract is to allow herself to be seen in compromising circum- 
stances with another youth. Asa rule the boy to whom she has been 
formally betrothed then renounces her. However, the affair does 
not finish here, for her father may be angry and punish her severely. 
In any case, the father of the youth with whom she has compromised 
herself may be unwilling to have his son marry her. In this event 
he refuses to accept any gifts from her father, or to make any himself 
to him. The good name of the girl is then lost, at least for a time. 


While I was living in Luangiua village a girl named Kukanga 
was betrothed to the son of the headman of one of the wealthiest 
joint families. This engagement was celebrated with a huge gift 
exchange. A short time afterwards the girl’s mother died, and 
no sooner had the funeral taken place than she declared that she 
would not marry this man. He was, as a matter of fact, already 
considerably above the ordinary age for marriage, while Kukanga 
was herself about sixteen, which meant that another two years would 
probably elapse before she would be permitted to marry. From 
village gossip I gathered that the betrothal had been arranged 
primarily by the man’s father and the girl’s mother, a woman of 
particularly strong character. This woman had insisted upon her 
daughter’s acceptance of the proposal, much against her will. No 
longer under her mother’s dominion, Kukanga therefore absolutely 
refused to go on with the arrangement. Her father, always a weak 
and rather ineffective individual, and now preoccupied with grief 
at the loss of his wife, argued with her, but all to no purpose, for 
she announced that she was going to marry someone else. The 
villagers’ comment was that she ought to have had a good beating. 
The father actually appealed for help to the king, but he was informed 
that this was not a matter of public business, and that he ought to 
settle his family disputes without assistance from outside. Finally 
he had to let the girl have her own way. Her betrothed took no 
active part in the discussion—indeed, a betrothed couple take pains 
to avoid each other—and there was no open breach between her 
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jot family and his. The affair ended by Kukanga being found 
asleep one morning in the arms of a man who had just returned to 
his home after working for a couple of years for Europeans. The 
pair were discovered actually within this man’s house. Fortunately 
his parents were prepared to accept her as a daughter-in-law, and, 
despite her age, a hasty marriage was arranged. Nevertheless, the 
gossips were by no means appeased, and months afterwards whenever 
she passed by they would loudly compare her morals to those of 
a dog.?° 


I have never heard of a couple living together after their parents 
had refused to sanction their union and make the necessary exchanges, 
but if this has occurred they were certainly ostracized, and any 
subsequent children were treated as illegitimate. 


In the event of a youth wishing to break the betrothal tie he 
has to risk the anger of his parents. There may also be friction 
between his joint family and that of the girl. In the old days fights 
sometimes occurred on this account. Nowadays, of course, fighting 
is prohibited by the government, and betrothal vows are probably 
more liable to be broken. 


A gift exchange similar to that carried out at betrothal forms 
also a part of the marriage ceremony. This time,- however, the 
groom’s family makes the first gift. His father makes a formal 
request for assistance to the headman of his joint family, and several 
men are told to help him to collect coconuts. To these are added 
others collected by the groom’s mother’s brother, with the assistance 
of a few of his kinsmen. With these coconuts the father buys from 
the trading station a bolt of calico or canvas, which he presents to 
the bride’s father, who cuts it up and distributes it among the 
members of his own and his wife’s (his daughter’s mother’s brother’s) 
joint families. The women of these two groups in return collect 
taro and make a pudding, which is presented to the groom’s father, 
who distributes it to his own and his wife’s (his son’s mother’s 
brother’s) joint families. Formerly, before trading stations were 
established, the coconuts were presented by the groom’s parents, 





2°Vide also my Sexual Life of the Natives of Ontong Java, Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, XL, 25 sq. 
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with the addition of a few woven mats.” If, however, the marriage 
is between members of poor joint families, then, as with the betrothal 
exchange, only the individual families, and not the joint families, 
of the parents will be involved. 


Every event of importance in the life of a married couple is 
celebrated with an exchange similar to those already described. 
Thus, for example, when the wife first realizes that she is pregnant, 
again her husband’s parents present her parents with coconuts. 
They return the gift with taro puddings of proportionate size. 
There is also an exchange when the child is born. Contrary to the 
custom at other times, for pregnancy and birth exchanges the 
coconuts must be green, that is, unripe. It is when they are in 
this condition that the fluid is most appreciated as a drink. At 
other times both green and ripe nuts are presented. After the birth 
of the first child the mother remains in seclusion for a period of 
several months. On her emergence from this seclusion again there 
are presentations. Finally, when the wife dies there is another 
exchange. An exchange takes place on a man’s death only if he is 
survived by a widow, and on a woman’s death only if she is survived 
by her husband. By this time, of course, the parents are usually 
also dead. In that case the exchange is made on their behalf by the 
headmen of the joint families concerned. 


If traditions are to be believed, then in the days before Europeans 
settled in the Solomon Islands Ontong Java was subject to occasional 
famines. Nevertheless, it seems probable that generally there was 
sufficient food even for the poorest, and the wealthy had far more 
than they could in normal circumstances eat. Today, of course, 
owing to depopulation caused by contact with our civilization, there 
is far more than enough food to go round. The surplus is largely 
disposed of to a trading station, and such luxuries as sailing cutters, 
tweed coats, fancy cotton goods, kerosene lamps and iron bedsteads 
purchased. Formerly the surplus went entirely in gift exchanges. 
If these exchanges had not taken place it seems inevitable that most 
of the coconuts, at least, would have been left lying on the ground. 
Instead, they were gathered from time to time, and the rare thefts 





#1Made on looms from hibiscus fibre by the men. 
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by poorer members of the community were generally punished by 
death. When a food presentation takes place the recipients always 
eat to the limit of their capacity and hand on anything not required 
to relatives who belong to less fortunate joint families. At the same 
time there is a certain amount of waste, though nothing like that 
recorded from other parts of Polynesia. 


It goes without saying that in a small isolated community where 
kinship ties extend far more widely than they do with ourselves, and 
where friendly visits between islands are frequently made, the 
resources of each joint family are accurately known to everyone. 
This means that the whole community is aware just exactly how.much 
any group can readily spare for a gift exchange. In the same way 
when an exchange is made the whole village knows the number of 
coconuts given and the exact size of the puddings. It would perhaps 
not be strictly correct to say that the presentations are made publicly, 
for the food is not piled up in the open for some days so that everyone 
may see it, nor does-each family, as it hands over its gift, make a 
formal speech which may be listened to by the assembled village. 
However, everyone has an opportunity to see what is going on. The 
baskets of taro are carried through the village, and usually so many 
people assist in grating the tubers that some of them have to sit 
outside. Passers by generally pause and may even take a peep at 
which is going on inside the house. In this way the size of the 
puddings becomes common property. Similarly, the coconuts are 
also carried through the village streets and are left out of doors in 
heaps until the husks have been removed. Usually the donors do 
this before making a gift, but occasionally the recipients have to 
do it for themselves. 


The fact that the whole village knows all the details of every 
food exchange leads to an interesting result, namely, that with certain 
reservations the givers acquire prestige from their generosity. When 
I say that persons acquire prestige I mean that they become important 
in the eyes of their fellows. They have influence in the village, 
are generally looked up to, and may even be envied. I do not, of 
course, wish to imply that eminence is secured only by being generous 
‘in exchanges, but simply that this is one of the ways of enhancing 
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a person’s reputation. Piaka, one of the leading men of Luangiua 
village, is said to be generous, but his prestige in the community 
does not rest on this alone. He is also renowned for his level- 
headedness and general common sense. As a result he is always 
listened to with respect when he speaks, and if he joins a group of 
people the subject under discussion is always carefully explained 
tohim. The prestige enjoyed by a man named Mamakau, however 
does very largely depend upon the reputation he has for giving food 
away freely. He is comparatively young, but is the headman of a 
very wealthy joint family. Usually he is referred to as “ one of the 
good men,’’*? and, although he is by no means old enough to be 
considered as a repository of worldly wisdom, he is usually listened 
to carefully when he expresses an opinion, even if his advice is not 
taken. One has the feeling that he is popular, and that people are 
content to defer to him. I once heard a girl who was affianced to a 
member of his joint family described as fortunate on that account. 


I said that with certain reservations the givers in a food exchange 
acquired prestige through their generosity. Nevertheless, really 
only the givers of coconuts, that is, the man’s relatives, are able to 
acquire a reputation by this means. Prestige is never acquired by 
giving taro puddings. In every exchange except that associated 
with betrothal the coconuts are given before the puddings, and all 
that is expected from the woman’s relatives is that an adequate 
return should be made. Prestige would be lost if the puddings were 
of small size, but this gift is never sufficiently spectacular to stir 
popular imagination. This is perhaps partly due to the fact that a 
small number of taro is regarded as the equivalent of quite a large 
number of coconuts, the reason being that taro has to be cultivated, 
and considerable labour is required to produce it, whereas coconuts 
require but little attention. A large taro pudding is thus equivalent 
in value to several hundred coconuts. It must also be remembered 
that the cultivation of taro is left exclusively to women, and that 
garden land, on which the taro is grown, is also owned and inherited 
by women exclusively. Usually sisters and their daughters own 
garden land in common. This means that the tubers for any one 
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exchange do not come from properties owned by one closely-knit 
body, such as a joint family, but from a number of gardens each 
owned by a small group of women. Thus, although from one point 
of view the women who contribute are all members of one or other of 
two joint families, from another point of view they do not form a 
group strongly differentiated from the rest of the community. 
Finally, although women in Ongtong Java enjoy a high social 
position, and although descent is occasionally matrilineal, the society 
is definitely patriarchal. It is therefore unthinkable that a man 
could derive prestige in the exchanges he makes on behalf of his 
daughter from work performed entirely by women. It is also 
equally unthinkable to have an institution through which women 
could regularly derive prestige. Some women, it is true, have far 
more influence in the community than others, but this is due to their 
force of character or ability, and not to their generosity. 


The point now requiring our consideration is just exactly who 
acquires prestige from a presentation of coconuts. Two joint 
families are involved, that of the man on whose behalf the presenta- 
tion is being: made, and that of his mother’s brother. The actual 
amount contributed is fixed by each headman, and it is these two 
men, together with the father and the mother’s brother, who acquire 
prestige. Mamakau enjoys his reputation because for every presenta- 
tion in which members of his group have been involved he has 
allowed a large number of coconuts to be gathered. The prestige 
of the father and mother’s brother is rather a reflection of that of 
the headmen of their respective groups. However, if for any reason 
a headman is displeased with one of his subordinates he is able to 
discipline him by injuring his reputation. This he does by permitting 
only a bare minimum of coconuts to be gathered for any exchange 
in which the subordinate is involved. 


It may appear that the kinsmen who help a man to collect 
coconuts when some event of importance has occurred in the married 


life of his son are given no reward for their services. Later on I shall 
show that they are, in fact, recompensed. 


Despite all that I have been saying, very definite limits are 
always placed on a person’s generosity, and, although a man is 
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talked about if he is mean, he is apt to become a laughing stock if 
he is over-lavish. At the betrothal ceremony of the girl Kukanga 
the father of the man presented her parents with ten large baskets of 
dried fish, 10,000 ripe coconuts, and 6000 green coconuts for drinking. 
This was in return for a gift of two taro puddings each about four 
feet square by six inches thick.2* As I have mentioned, the man 
belonged to a very wealthy joint family, and his father, who happened 
to be the headman, was accorded considerable respect on account of 
his gift. On the evening that it was made I listened to fireside 
conversations in several different houses. In every case the father, 
whose name was Hakuma’o, was praised for his action, and one heard 
him described as a good and generous man, and compared to his 
credit with other headmen. At no time did I ever hear the present 
made by the girl’s father even mentioned. A few weeks later when a 
headman, quite as wealthy as Hakuma’o, gave 17,000 coconuts as 
a betrothal present on behalf of his son, the whole village made him 
an object of ridicule. He was described as a boaster, for it was 
felt that by giving 1000 more nuts than Hakuma’o he was _ being 
vulgarly ostentatious.™ 


It is not easy to tell just where the line making a gift worthy of 
praise or blame will be drawn. The above case makes it clear that 
it is felt that a man should not give a large amount merely to go one 
better than his fellows. A good deal also depends on the actual 
wealth at a man’s disposal. It is always felt that sufficient coconuts 
should be left after any presentation to enable any other men of the 
joint family shortly to be involved similarly to make as fine a show- 
ing—of course, provided they deserve to do so. Some consideration 
has also to be made for the general feelings of the villagers towards 
the man making the presentation. I have little doubt that if, for 
instance, Piaka or Paeke, two individuals looked up to and respected 
by everybody, had given 17,000 coconuts they would have been 





23Although the present of the man’s father appears to be much greater than that 
of the girl’s father, it must not be considered as in any way a bride price. Actually 
the two gifts were of approximately equivalent value. 

*4When he realized how unpopular his action was he retired to his island property 
and remained there for some months. It was therefore impossible to observe his 
demeanour in the face of public disapproval. 
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praised. Nevertheless, it is probable that they would have had, 
shall we say, sufficient good taste not to have done this so soon after 
the gesture of Hakuma’o. They are both in a position to do so, 
for Piaka is almost as wealthy, and Paeke rather more so. Naturally 
the biggest reputations are acquired only by the richest men,® 
but the poorer classes are in any case of little social importance. 
Generally a poor man is satisfied to present hundreds of coconuts 
where a rich man will present thousands. 

The most spectacular exchanges take place at betrothal and 
marriage, though when a child is born the quantity of goods is very 
little less. For a pregnancy exchange even the wealthiest people 
are content with a couple of hundred nuts and a small pudding, and 
at a funeral never more than 1500 nuts change hands—ro000 ripe 
and 500 green—and a pudding of proportionate size. 

Before we pass on to analyse gift exchanges further it will 
perhaps be of interest to take a folk-tale which at one point throws 
an interesting sidelight on the fact that discrimination is required 
in deciding the exact amount of goods to be given away. 

Once upon a time Makilahohoa,* who lived in the sky, came 
down to Luangiua. He married one of the local women and lived 
with her for a time, but he soon grew tired and returned to the sky. 
After he had gone his wife gave birth to a daughter, whom she called 
Malima’aloa. When she grew up Malima’aloa decided to go and 
look for her father. So she stood before a pandanus palm and 
murmured spells which made it grow until it was so tall that its top 
- reached the sky. She then climbed up and set off in search of her 
father. Before she had gone far two centipedes fixed themselves to 
her and refused to let go until she told them that she was the daughter 
of Makilahohoa. A little later two stones threatened to eat her, but 
again when she told them who she was they let her pass. 

After wandering for a long time Malima’aloa at last arrived 
at the house where her father lived with his mother and brothers 
and sisters. The old woman, who was blind, was alone in the house, 





*5This does not mean, naturally, that a man’s reputation is in direct proportion 
to his wealth. Provided he is rich, however, and other circumstances are favourable, 
then his reputation will probably be in direct proportion to his generosity. 

The hero of many Ontong Java folk-tales. 
D 
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cooking taro for the evening meal. Malima’aloa crept in and sat 
quietly in a corner. When the taro was cooked the old woman 
counted out two tubers for each member of the family, but while she 
was busy putting them in a basket Malima’aloa took two of them. 
When the old woman failed to find these she took two more from the 
oven, but again Malima’aloa interfered, this time taking one. At 
last the old woman realized that she was not alone. She asked who 
was there, and when Malima’aloa told her who she was she welcomed 
her and gave her some of the taro to eat. 


By and by Makilahohoa returned, and when he was told of 
his daughter he too welcomed her, telling her that she must always 
remain with him in the sky. 


For a time Malima’aloa was perfectly happy, but before very 
long she began to grieve for her playmates in Luangiua. In the floor 
of the house was a hole, normally covered by a mat, but if this was 
removed she was able to look through and see all that was going on 
in her home below. One day she looked through and saw that a 
festival was in progress in Luangiua. This made her more homesick 
thanever. In order to keep her amused therefore her father promised 
to show her all the things in the sky. He took her to the moon, 
where she saw an old woman plaiting the sennit which was used to 
hang up the stars. He also took her through ten of the layers of 
the sky, but by that time she was so tired that she had to be carried 
back again. No sooner had they returned than again she began to 
cry for Luangiua, so Makilahohoa decided to send her back. He 
brought a fowl, which he told her would carry her there if she climbed 
on its back. He told her not to forget to feed it when she reached 
home and to keep it tied up. So Malima’aloa climbed on the back 
of the fowl and it flew down to Luangiua with her. 


When she reached home all the people crowded round to hear 
her adventures and to see the wonderful fowl. This bird at once 
began to lay not eggs but coconuts and taro. The tubers of the 
latter were so large that a half was sufficient for a meal. 


Very soon one of the priests of Luangiua asked Malima’aloa to 
be his wife. She refused him on the grounds, first, that he had too 
many wives already, and, second, that his priestly duties took up 
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too much of his time. However, so much did he want her that he 
divorced all his other wives and handed over his title to someone 
else. Malima’aloa then agreed to marry him, and the fowl began 
laying even larger taro than before. They were in fact so large that 
Malima’aloa decided that it would be more seemly for her to use 
ordinary taro instead in the marriage gift exchange. 


In this tale there are a good many features on which comment 
could be made; for example, the dismissing of all the wives for the 
sake of one. From our present point of view it is the last feature 
which is important—the mention of the fact that prestige would 
have been lost if over-large taro had been used as gifts. In this 
way the tale serves to buttress up the opinion of society relating 
to conduct considered to be right and proper. 


Professor Boas has shown that amongst the Kwakiutl Indians 
of British Columbia prestige is acquired by making feasts, in which 
huge quantities of oil and other products are destroyed, and by 
purchasing sheets of copper at prices which are absurdly above their 
value as useful objects. In the Trobriand Islands Professor 
Malinowski has demonstrated that the natives enhance their reputa- 
tion by accumulating far more garden produce than they actually 
require, and at the same time giving quantities of it away to certain 
relatives. Codrington, again, showed that in the Banks Islands the 
Sukwe graded society provides an opportunity for social advance- 
ment. In order to enter each successive grade of the society 
increasing quantities of wealth have to be paid to the men who are 
already members. It would be possible to give examples from other 
societies of definite recognized methods by which prestige may be 
secured without actually endangering the normal constitution and 
harmony of the peoples concerned. The gift exchange of Ontong 
Java thus has its parallel elsewhere. It provides the individual with 
an opportunity for the satisfaction of his vanity and pride without 
physical injury to his fellows. 


Vanity and pride are universal traits, and, just as the gift 
exchange of Ontong Java, by providing an opportunity for the 
display of generosity, is not the only means of acquiring prestige, 
so also it is not the only means of giving expression to self 
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regarding sentiments. I have mentioned elsewhere how in the 
dance, although the movements are carried out in unison, each 
performer tries to surpass his companions in skill and grace.®’ 
The spectators applaud a specially good performance, and even 
clamour for a repetition. So too individual merit always gets 
its reward after a fishing expedition. The crew of a canoe pool 
their haul, but this is always displayed before it is divided, and the 
onlookers congratulate the person who has had most success. Again, 
wrestling matches and races of various kinds are sometimes held, 
and invariably the winners are publicly praised. Though the 
Ontong Javanese are usually modest, it is quite apparent that 
applause and praise are very much appreciated. Often the person 
concerned actually puffs out his chest and struts, after the fashion 
of some Europeans. Nevertheless, it is regarded as wrong for him 
to boast or be too ostentatious. He may perfume himself and wear 
ornaments, but not too many of them. The reaction of the com- 
munity in general is well brought out by a race which is held every 
year. The men assemble, and at a given signal they all run off 
along the shore to a spot that has previously been decided upon. 
The man who arrives first returns direct to the village, but the rest 
proceed to gather green coconuts, which they bring back with them. 
The winner of the race, who naturally arrives at the village first, 
has the right to claim a certain number of nuts from each man. 
Actually no limit is set, but if he takes too many, or even any at all 
from old men, the applause with which the women have been shower- 
ing him for having won the race is at once turned to reproof for 
his greed. I noticed that if a race had been held, and I came along 
afterwards and inquired who had won, the winner usually lowered 
his head and left his companions to tell me of his achievement. 
This, I learnt, was regarded as the proper thing to do. 


It seems clear that if vanity and pride were undisciplined, or 
given no socially approved outlet, then the community would be 
bound to suffer, for individuals would seek to express themselves 
at the expense of their fellows. Quarrels would be the result, and 





*7Tribal Ceremonies at Ongtong Java, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LXI, 1931, 53. 
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the regular routine of the community would be upset. It is thus 
probable that every society has institutions and customs comparable 
to the gift exchange, the dance, the display of the catch of fish, and 
the races and wrestling matches of Ontong Java. Generally one 
of these institutions is strongly emphasized, so that the whole society 
appears to revolve around it. This is what has occurred with regard 
to the purchase of copper plates and the destruction of property 
among the Kwakiutl, and with regard to the Sukwe of the Banks 
Islands. The gift exchange then, by opening up a way to the 
peaceful satisfaction of self regarding sentiments, is to be regarded 
as working in the main for law and order. At the same time it acts 
as a pleasant contrast to the monotonous round of everyday tasks. 

The description will also have made it evident that gift exchanges 
are a spur to industry, for, as I pointed out, if they did not take place 
many of the coconuts would formerly have been left lying on the 
ground. The area under taro cultivation would even have been 
reduced. Too often one finds that European governments of 
aboriginal communities, and missionaries also, have the impression 
that the natives are lazy, when, in fact, they have themselves 
destroyed all the ambition of the natives by stamping out the very 
institutions around which their industry was previously con- 
centrated.2® Of course, the native is lazy at plantation work 
because it is not only monotonous, but without any interest to him 
in itself, and, since he fails to comprehend most of the implications 
of our economic system, the monetary reward is an insufficient 
inducement for him to exert all his energies and to do his best. 

In addition to serving as a useful outlet for vanity and as a 
spur to industry, gift exchanges also help to bind together the two 
groups concerned. Joint families united by a marriage have a 
host of obligations towards each other, the chief of which is to give 
any assistance required in time of misfortune or trouble. Thus if a 
large number of the coconuts of one group are destroyed perhaps by 
a severe storm, then the members will be assisted by their relatives 
by marriage. Similarly, if for some reason a group decides to attack 





28Thus the destruction of property and the purchase of copper plates has been 
forbidden among the Kwakiutl Indians, as has feasting, an institution of similar 
function, amongst many Melanesian tribes. 
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another, as may occur, for example, if one of its members has been 
injured unlawfully by a person of that group, then again the relatives 
by marriage will also lend aid. The fact that wealth in the form of 
food gifts is continually being exchanged actually brings their 
responsibilities concretely before the eyes of the two groups of people, 
for they receive presents from the individuals whom they are bound 
to help, and also hand over presents to them. Gift exchanges thus 
serve to remind those who participate of their mutual obligations. 
Receiving a gift also generates goodwill towards the donors in the 
minds of the recipients, and hence makes them the more willing to 
carry out those obligations. This is perhaps even more particularly 
the case when the gifts consist of food, for few activities create more 
pleasant feelings than eating. 


The successful binding together of the relatives of the husband 
and wife is very important from the point of view of their child, for 
he is in many ways completely dependent upon them both. As 
we have seen, both actually contribute towards the presentations 
his father will make at his betrothal and marriage. 


In making a presentation of coconuts on behalf of his son a 
man has to have the help of several of his relatives, for by himself 
he cannot collect enough to make much of a showing. This help is 
given by the direction of the headman of his joint family. The 
men themselves are willing to obey his orders in the matter because: 
they know that when they have to make a presentation they will 
then in turn be sure of the co-operation of the man they are helping. 
Loyalty to kindred, of course, also tempers their obedience. The 
gift exchange therefore leads to reciprocal ties between members of 
the joint family. These ties in turn help to increase the cohesion 
of the group, so that other communal activities can be carried out 
harmoniously, and any troubles faced by the members with a united 
front. Some coconuts are also contributed by the mother’s brother 
of the person on whose behalf the presentation is being made. This 
man is also assisted by his relatives, so reciprocal ties unite the 
members of his joint family also. This contribution is again a 
concrete reminder of the strong bonds which join a person to the 
relatives of his mother and her brother. These relatives are, as a 
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matter of fact, only slightly less important than the relatives of his 
father, that is, his own joint family. Nevertheless, he is not under 
any obligation to assist them when they make a collection of coconuts 
for a formal gift, though he does assist them at other times. 

The presentation of taro puddings on a woman’s behalf leads 
to similar results to those already described, only here the-women of 
the joint family are involved instead of the men. They, however, 
are of more importance to her in everyday matters.®® 

By this time it is I think abundantly clear that ceremonial 
gift exchanges play a very useful part in the lives of the natives of 
Ontong Java. The marriage exchange has an additional part to 
play. 

In Africa it is the custom for a gift, known as the bride price 
or bride wealth, to be presented by the bridegroom’s relatives only. 
This, it has been shown, serves as an indemnity to the bride’s family 
group for the loss of an economic worker, and also stabilizes the 
union, for if the marriage is dissolved and the man is to blame he 
loses his wealth as well as his wife, while if the woman is to blame the 
wealth has to be refunded. Naturally the husband is unwilling to 
risk so serious a loss, and the relatives of the wife try to bring her up 
well so that no faults will be found by her husband on closer 
acquaintance. In Ontong Java there is no indemnity, unless 
perhaps we regard the exchange as a double indemnity. However, 
the fact that the relatives of both the contracting parties make a 
presentation means that the marriage is thereby stabilized, for if 
divorce takes place both sides lose their goods.2° The exchange 
also serves to legalize the union and legitimize any subsequent 
children. It might perhaps be more correct to say that this is done 
by the marriage ceremony as a whole, but the exchange is actually 
by far the most important part of this ceremony. As we saw, if a 
couple should live together without the requisite exchanges being 
carried out they would be regarded as social outcasts. 





29This does not mean that she is completely independent of her male relatives, 
but there is a rigid division of labour between the sexes, and most communal tasks 
are carried out separately. Women are, nevertheless, dependent upon men for 
certain foods and for protection. On the other hand, men are in many ways 
dependent upon their female relatives. 


3°In the case of divorce neither the goods nor their equivalent are returned. 
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Another point requiring comment is the fact that an exchange 
is not a part of the funeral ritual on a man’s death unless he is 
survived by a widow. This funeral exchange helps to remind the 
joint family of the dead man that an obligation rests on them to 
help the woman to whom one of their number was married, for the 
widow is provided for by contributions of food from the dead man’s 
relatives as well as from her own relatives. If she is already dead, 
naturally there is no need for this reminder. 

In the early part of the paper I mentioned various ceremonial 
gift exchanges of central Polynesia. From Samoa there is ample 
evidence to show that exchanges took place on occasions similar to 
those of Ontong Java—namely, betrothal, marriage, birth, and 
death. In Samoa also the persons making a gift were assisted by 
their relatives, and prestige was derived from giving generously. 
From the other central Polynesian communities the evidence is not 
so clear, but it is more than probable that conditions were in broad 
outline much the same, though probably there would be differences 
of detail. It is therefore legitimate to conclude that ceremonial 
exchanges played much the same part throughout this Polynesian 
area, serving as a useful outlet for vanity and pride, providing a 
spur to industry, cementing the bonds uniting groups, and helping 
to bind relatives firmly together. 

Hitherto the exchanges considered have been associated with 
transition rites. In Ontong Java during the annual festival 
exchanges of a slightly different type were carried out.*! It will be 
of interest to examine these, because they played a different part 
in the social life. 

The festival, known as sanga, lasted about a month, on every 
day of which a different ceremony was carried out. For the occasion 
the people always assembled at one of the main villages. However, 
while the first of the ceremonies were being performed many of the 
people were as a rule still on the outlying islands. It was always the 
custom for a man on arrival at the main village to take a small 
present of coconuts to the sisters of his wife. They in return pre- 





31] have described this festival in a paper entitled Tribal Ceremonies at Ongtong 
Java, op. cit. Very few of the ceremonies originally performed in connection with 
the festival are carried out today. 
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sented him with small taro puddings. In the main village marriage 
is matrilocal, and several families share the one dwelling. This 
means that during the festival a man will live in the same house as 
his wife’s sisters and their families. The customary exchange of 
presents therefore had the effect of generating a feeling of goodwill 
towards one another in the minds of the individuals who would have 
to live together. The gifts from the men made their sisters-in-law 
kindly disposed towards them, and those from the women made their 
brothers-in-law kindly disposed in their turn. Friendly feelings of 
this type were naturally of value, for they prevented quarrels, thus 
enabling household affairs to be carried on without unpleasant 
interruptions. Nevertheless, no special prestige was derived from 
giving liberally, and no co-operation of members of the joint family 
was necessary to produce the goods for presentation in the first place. 


Later on in the festival there were two other exchanges which 
differed from those relating to transition rites. In order to under- 
stand the following description of these exchanges it is necessary 
to understand that each main village had four club houses, member- 
ship of which was hereditary. There was no rule that a man might 
marry only a woman whose father belonged to a club house different 
from his own, but this did often occur. In preparation for both of 
the exchanges the married men went out fishing and the married 
women dug taro and cooked puddings. When all was ready the 
headmen of the joint families retired to the club houses. For the 
first exchange at a given signal from an official known as the ka’ala®® 
the men carried their strings of fish from their canoes and presented 
them to the headmen of their respective joint families. The fish 
were piled in a heap outside each of the club houses. Meantime 
the women also brought their puddings, which they presented, 
not to the headmen of their joint families, but to the headmen of 
the joint families of their respective husbands. The puddings also 
were piled outside each of the club houses. First setting aside 
portions for the priests, the headmen, and himself, the ka’ala now 
distributed the food. Each man received pudding from the heap 





%2The ka’ala was the executive officer of the principal priest (maakua), to whom 
he stood in the relationship of sister’s son. 
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outside the club house of the headman of his own joint family, 
while each woman received fish from the heap outside the club house 
of the headman of her husband’s joint family. Thus each man gave 
fish to his headman and received pudding from him in return, while 
each woman gave pudding to the headman of her husband and 
received back fish. In the other exchange the men presented their 
fish to the headmen of the joint families of their respective wives, 
while the women presented puddings to the headmen of their own 
joint families. In return the men were presented with pudding 
and the women with fish. 


The presentations were made publicly, and if a person gave 
less than a certain amount his reputation inevitably suffered. If, 
however, he gave too much he made himself equally noticeable 
as a braggart. The upper limit was usually about half as much 
again as the lower. 


The food a person received was not eaten by himself alone, but 
taken back home to form part of the usual evening meal. Looked 
at from the purely utilitarian point of view these exchanges were 
therefore also quite useless, for each household in the end got back 
very nearly as much as its individual members had given away. 
Nevertheless, the community does again seem to have derived benefit 
from the transactions. The presentation of a gift to the headman 
of the joint family served as a reminder of a person’s obligations and 
duties towards his kindred, while the presentation to the headman 
of the joint family of the consort served equally as a reminder of 
the obligations and duties towards the members of that group. 
The fact that a gift was made in return demonstrated in a very 
pleasant way there were also reciprocal obligations, of which, of 
course, the headmen were at the same time reminded. These 
exchanges, in other words, served to place emphasis on the bonds 
created by blood and marriage ties, and also helped to cement them. 


It would be possible to go on and describe even more ceremonial 
gift exchanges, but this seems scarcely necessary, for we have com- 
pleted the task we set before ourselves and demonstrated fully that 
their uselessness is indeed more apparent than real. There is no 
information from central Polynesia, it is true, relating to exchanges 
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POLYNESIAN CEREMONIAL GIFT EXCHANGES. PLATE I. 
A. Coconuts for an exchange piled up on the beach in Luangiua. B. Removing the 
husks from gift exchange coconuts in Ontong Java. 
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POLYNESIAN CEREMONIAL GIFT EXCHANGES. PLATE III. 


A. Ontong Java girls carrying baskets of taro. B. A view of the well in Luangiua 
village showing the dense growth of coconut palms. 
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of the type discussed in the last couple of pages, but, as I have 
indicated, there are so many similarities in culture throughout the 
area that such exchanges may have taken place, and in that case 
they would have been of the same importance and value. It is 
to be feared that in the past exchanges were often suppressed by 
Europeans who misunderstandingly considered them extravagant, 
unnecessary, and wasteful, when, in fact, they were to a large extent 
the very reverse. 


[The drawing below represents an Ontong Java mask used in certain of the sanga 
ceremonies. The mask ts of wood, and is fourteen inches long by eight broad at the 
widest potnt.]) 


H. IAN HOGBIN 





OVAL ARRANGEMENT OF STONES, ENDRICK MOUNTAIN 


By C. C. TOWLE 


8 poeae the month of June, 1931, Mr. Charles G. Kilpatrick of 

Mosman, Sydney, accompanied Mr. F. A. Craft on a physio- 
graphic survey of the headwaters of the Corang and Endrick Rivers. 
During the progress of the work they had occasion to visit Endrick 
Mountain, which they ascended by means of a pass on the eastern 
side. A short distance from the top of the pass Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
attention was attracted by an ordered arrangement of stones on a 
flat sandstone rock-surface. On his return to Sydney he invited me 
to make an inspection of the area, which we visited together during 
the month of December, 1931. 


Endrick Mountain (known locally as Quilty’s Mountain) forms 
part of the Budawang Range on the south coast of New South Wales. 
It is an isolated, flat-topped mountain in the range, and is surrounded 
on all sides by perpendicular walls of rock which are inaccessible, 
except at two places, the one on the north side, the other on the 
east side. The top of the mountain is an open plateau, about three 
square miles in area, which at the Endrick trigonometrical station 
is 2,829 feet above sea-level. The river valley is more than 600 feet 
below. Heath covers an extensive area on the highest parts of the 
mountain and flourishes also in the vicinity of the ordered arrange- 
ments of stones near the eastern pass. 


The nearest settlement is the village of Nerriga, about ten miles 
to the west. None of the villagers, as far as I could ascertain, has 
any knowledge of the ordered arrangements of stones near the top 
of the eastern pass. Few of them ever visit the mountain at all, 
and those who do so at infrequent intervals use the northern pass, 
which is nowadays the more direct route. The aborigines, however, 
probably made use of the eastern pass to go to and from the mountain. 
It was accessible to a very great extent of country to the south and 
east, and to the coast through the valley of the Clyde River. From 
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the top of the pass the surface rises gradually towards the 
trigonometrical station, which is about one mile to the west. 
Almost on the edge of the cliffs near the pass the aborigines have 
made an arrangement of stones which occupies the greater part of a 
flat rock-surface. They have placed side by side pieces of sandstone 
of various sizes to form an enclosure for ceremonial purposes. In 
shape it is a large oval with a longitudinal median line. At each 
end there is a low pile of stones, about one foot in height, capped bya 
larger stone. The pile at the western end fills in the space made by 
the inverted curves at that end of the oval. Owing to the disturbance 
of the stones at the opposite end it is not possible to state definitely 
whether the eastern pile was at one time joined to the oval. The 
present position of the stones would suggest that a small space had 
been left on each side of the pile to form entrances to the enclosure. 
On each side the stones forming the oval terminate at least two 
feet from the pile. The western pile, with a diameter of five feet, is 


twice as large as the eastern pile (see plate). 
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The space within and around the outside of the oval has been 
cleared of all loose pieces of rock. It seems that the aborigines, 
having used all the stones they required for the oval, cleared the 
rock surface of all loose material in order that they might have plenty 
of space to carry out their ceremonies. 

This arrangement of stones has been placed on the rock surface 
in an east-west position. By the compass the median line is eleven 
degrees north of east. 
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The measurements of the oval are: total length, 55 feet ; 
width across middle, 19 feet. There are 105 stones forming the 
southern side, 141 the northern side, and 98 the median line. In 
the pile at the east end there are 24 stones, and at the west end 
47 stones. The size of one of the largest stones in the oval is 19 
inches, by 10 inches, by 6 inches. There is little doubt that stones 
were used for the enclosure because they are so plentiful. The rock 
surfaces and a large area of ground near by are strewn with broken 
pieces of sandstone. The aborigines had only to arrange in order 
those which they found on the rock surface. 


The oval has the appearance of having been in existence for a 
very long period. In nearly every part it shows some signs of 
disturbance, but its general outlines are still well defined. Cattle 
are occasionally placed on the mountain to graze, and they, as well 
as bush animals, have caused much of the disturbance. A few of 
the stones bear clear evidence of having recently been knocked out 
of position and turned upside down. In spite, however, of all such 
irregularities, it was possible to make careful measurements. In 
one place only has the oval been seriously disturbed. On the north 
side there is a gap of a few feet, the stones having been completely 
displaced, but there is no difficulty in connecting up the broken lines. 


Twelve yards further up the slope there is a smaller oval arrange- 
ment seventeen feet in length. At its western end there is a small 
cluster of twelve stones, and at its eastern end there is a very large 
stone, both being so placed as if to emphasize the idea that the 
east-west position of the arrangement had some significance. This 
oval is not symmetrical, but its outlines are quite definite. It is 
composed, in all, of sixty stones of various sizes. 


About forty yards further up the slope, completely hidden behind 
low shrubs, there appears to be a third arrangement of stones. It is 
not quite so definite as those already dealt with, but I have little 
doubt that it has been arranged by the aborigines. It consists of 
several piles and clusters’ of stones. Apparently the arrangement 
was in the form of a square, a pile or cluster of stones at each corner, 





1By clusters I mean that the stones are not piled into a heap, but are lying on the 


surface of the rock. 
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and a fifth pile about fifteen feet away on the western side. In this 
arrangement there are three piles or heaps about one foot in height 
and five feet in diameter, and two clusters. The distance separating 
the one from the other is about six feet. The two clusters in this 
arrangement, if taken alone, could have been of natural origin, but 
as they are associated with the piles of stones in a rather definite 
formation they probably had some significance. The piles, roughly 
made as they are, are undoubtedly artificial constructions. It must 
be remembered that this arrangement has been subjected to exposed 
conditions for a long period, and, like the large and small ovals, has 
suffered accordingly. 


The several arrangements have significance as the work of 
aborigines. They are all placed on flat rock surfaces, and the stones 
used for the purpose vary in weight from a few ounces to not more 
than fifty pounds. But as one proceeds westward for a further 
quarter of a mile hundreds of loose stones are found on the rock 
surfaces. In one place there is a possibility that the stones were at 
one time arranged in some sort of order, but they are now in too 
disturbed a state for the observer to be quite certain. 


During the investigation a careful search of the neighbourhood 
was made for rock carvings and similar evidences of aboriginal 
occupation, but without success. Ground axes, however, have been 
found at no great distance from Endrick Mountain, and axe-grinding 
grooves have been located in the neighbourhood. I have learned 
from an old resident of Nerriga that the aborigines at one time 
frequented the Endrick Valley in large numbers. About forty years 
ago Mr. R. Etheridge, Jnr., visited Mount Sassafras (about six miles 
north of Endrick Mountain) the ‘“ neighbourhood of which was at 
one time a great refuge ground for those aborigines who had offended 
against their own unwritten laws.’ It may be of interest to add 
that a mound of earth in the form of a circle has been located in the 
Budawang Range at Charley’s Forest, about sixteen miles from 
Braidwood. It is apparently a ceremonial ground. 


It is now impossible to state what significance the aborigines 
placed on the series of arrangements which I have described. Both 





2Records of the Australian Museum, I, 1890-1891, 22. 
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the ovals have been placed in an east-west position. In the large 
oval the larger pile of stones is at the western end; in the small 
oval a cluster of stones marks the western end. In each case the 
western is the higher end. In endeavouring, therefore, to give an 
interpretation of the series one cannot dogmatize. Perhaps all will 
agree that they were used for ceremonial purposes, but it is not 
possible to state whether for initiation or other rites. The aborigines 
no doubt resorted to Endrick Mountain because of its isolation. 
There they could carry out their secret rites and ceremonies without 
fear of surprise or intrusion. Perhaps initiatory rites were performed 
there, such as those described by Howitt as bunan ceremonies.® 
At such ceremonies the novices first of all attended certain rites at 
the large oval or circle, after which they were conducted along a 
route marked by totemic and sacred emblems, each of which was 
carefully explained to them by the old men. Such may have been 
the use made of the arrangements on Endrick Mountain. 


As to the significance of the use of stones, R. H. Mathews* 
has given the following explanation: ‘‘ Earth is generally used in 
forming the boundaries of the circles . . . and I have heard of circles 
which were defined by logs and bushes, and others by logs and earth. 
Wyndham mentions circles marked by stones, and others by sheaves 
of grass, etc., laid around. If the ground were easily worked, using 
the earth scraped from the surface would be the best way of forming 
a boundary ; but if the ground were hard and compact, enclosing the 
circle by boughs and small logs would be the easiest way of doing it. 
If stones were plentiful, laying them round the margin would be a 
convenient way of defining it. In any of these cases an enclosure 
is made, which is all that is required.’”” Wyndham! saw circles marked 
with stones in a cleared space in Queensland ‘“‘ where no doubt a 
bora had been held.” He had previously attended a bora in New 
England, N.S.W., where similar circles had been “ neatly marked 
with tied-up sheaves of grass, rock and pieces of wood.” Etheridge® 





8Natives of South East Australia, 518 sq. 

4 Journal of the Royal Society of N.S.W., XXVIII, 1894, 128 sg. Vide also 
Mankind, I, 1932, 77. 

5 Journal of the Royal Society of N.S.W., XXIII, 1889, 38. 

*Ethnological Studies, No. 3, 100. 
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A. View from the south-east. B. View from the eastern end. 
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was of the opinion that stone circles were primarily bora grounds. 
However, some’? are now known which appear to have a different 
significance. The circular or oval form is not universal, and some 
stone arrangements have other forms.® 

Although they have been found in widely separated parts of 
the continent,® ordered arrangements of stones used for ceremonial 
or other purposes appear to be relatively few in number. Some were 
known to early writers on the aborigines, but they were generally 
dismissed in a few paragraphs. Of late years several investigators’ 
have contributed articles on the subject, based on all the available 
published references. These writers, despite the care with which 
they have gathered information, leave us with no doubt that the 
literature on the subject is not very great. Occasionally fresh 
discoveries" are placed on record, but in nearly every case it has not 
been possible to learn very much concerning the nature of the 
ceremonies which prompted the aborigines to arrange the stones in 
an orderly manner.!” 


C. C. TOWLE 





"Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal, 294 and plate op. 304. Videalso Mankind, 
i, 72 

8F. Wood Jones, The Ordered Arrangements of Stones Present in Certain Parts 
of Australia, J.R.A.J., XL, 1925, 123 sqq. 

*In every state except Tasmania. 

10 thnological Studies, No. 3, 100 sqqg.; W. W. Thorpe, Heliolithic Evidence in 
Australia ... , Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, XVII, 
1924, 484 sqgg.; A. S. Kenyon, Stone Structures, Victorian Naturalist, XLVII, 
1930, 72; Kenyon, Mahony and Mann, Megalithic Culture in Australia, A.A.A.S., 
XVII, 1924; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, II, 234 sqg.; A. S. Kenyon, 
Victorian Historical Magazine, II, 1912. 

Wood Jones, loc. cit. ; Basedow, loc. cit. ; M. Terry, Across Unknown Australia, 
1925, plate op. 282; L. C. E. Gee, Bush Tracks and Goldfields, 49; Knut Dahl, 
In Savage Australia, 225 sqq., 233 sq. 

123But vide U. McConnel, Totem Stones of the Kantyu Tribe, Oceania, II, 292. 
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KARADJERI INITIATION 
By RALPH PIDDINGTON 


y Re most Australian tribes the Karadjeri? preserve a strict 

differentiation between women and children on the one hand 
and fully initiated men on the other. From the time when he is 
about twelve years of age until two or three years after marriage 
every male native is called upon to take part in a series of ceremonies 
by which his status in the tribe is progressively altered from that of 
a child to that of a fully initiated man. Even after the last initiation 
ceremony, the introduction to the midedi feast, the respect accorded 
to a man continues to increase until he becomes a worara, a term 
used to describe the elders of the tribe and also its mythical ancestors 
of the bugari “‘ dream times ’’ when the world was created. 

Throughout his initiation a youth is constantly instructed in 
various traditions of the tribe. These consist primarily of certain 
sacred myths, which he is told never to relate to women or younger 
men, and of injunctions to avoid irregular sexual unions, with their 
concomitant friction. 

In the case of females there is but little ceremonial, though here 
also status is determined to a large extent by age. The bearing of 
children also adds to a woman’s prestige and releases her from 
certain food restrictions. In emphasizing the importance of age in 
determining status, however, we must not lose sight of the importance 
of individual differences in intelligence ; thorough and detailed know- 
ledge of mythology and ritual is a quality which is particularly 
respected. 

The most important ceremony connected with initiation is the 
rite of circumcision, which may be carried out in either of two different 
ways, each having a somewhat different mythology and ritual 





1Three other articles on Karadjeri culture have appeared in Oceania : The Water- 
Serpent in Karadjeri Mythology (I, 352), Report on Field-Work in North-Western 
Australia (II, 342), and The Totemic System of the Karadjeri Tribes (II, 373). 
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associated with it. The other ceremonies have to a large extent 
fallen into disuse owing to European influence, but it rarely happens 
that a boy is not circumcised. 

The two methods of circumcision may be referred to as the 
southern tradition and northern tradition respectively. As the 
institution of these ceremonies is intimately associated with two 
different cosmogonies, we shall consider initiation mythology in 
connection with the wider subject of the legendary institution of 
the world in general. Throughout these cosmogonies incidents 
occur which offer a parallel to details of the initiation ritual as 
carried out at the present time, though every rite does not possess a 
parallel mythological incident. If questioned on these aspects of 
the ceremonies the natives say that the ritual was carried out in 
such and such a way in bugari times and must therefore be repeated 
in an identical manner, though they cannot always give details. 
Thus the entire ritual of initiation may be said to have been instituted 
in bugari times, many of the rites being accounted for in detail. 

The cosmogonies consist of a series of incidents which are related 
in no very definite order. A song is associated with each of these 
incidents. but the order of the singing of these songs is not fixed. 
Nevertheless it is possible to distinguish a general outline in the 
myths concerned with cosmogony, and in presenting the latter we 
shall describe the general sequence of events first and the isolated 
incidents second. 


COSMOGONY OF THE SOUTHERN TRADITION 


Before the time of two brothers called the Bagadjimbiri there 
was nothing at all—no trees, no water, no people, no animals, and 
so on. They made these things, and instituted the world as it is 
at present. The general scheme of the Bagadjimbiri legend is as 
follows. The two brothers arose in territory belonging to the 
Nangamada tribe, to the south of the Karadjeri, and travelled 
north-east, following a route parallel to the coast, several miles inland; 
in the vicinity of Broome they turned back and came down the coast 
making frequent trips inland, thus preserving a zigzag course as 
far as Nangamada territory again, where they died, about forty 
miles to the south-east of Anna Plains Station. 
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When they first arose from the ground the Bagadjimbiri were 
two dingos?; they later became gigantic men, reaching up to the 
sky, and when they died their bodies became bulaty (water-snakes), 
while their bilyur (spirits) became the Magellan Clouds. 

When the Bagadjimbiri arose, it was just before the twilight 
of the first day* ; they heard the note of a small bird (duru), which 
regularly sings at this time, and saw that it was twilight. Before 
this they knew nothing. They subsequently saw all animals and 
plants, to which they gave the appropriate names. 

One of the Bagadjimbiri micturated, a function which, of 
course, had never been performed before. When his brother observed 
him he became curious and imitated him. Now blackfellows can 
relieve themselves in this way. They saw a star and the moon, 
both of which they named. . 

The Bagadjimbiri then travelled north-east parallel to the coast, 
instituting various geographical features in the territory of the 
Mangala, Djualing, Nyigini and Yauor tribes. The Bagadjimbiri 
saw a number of men and women who were organized in the correct 
way ; the Bagadjimbiri gave them their relationship terms. 

Over the whole area covered by them the Bagadjimbiri instituted 
the water supply in the following manner. Whenever they were 
thirsty they would look about for water and, finding none, since none 
existed before their time, they would hold their pirmal (see below) 
in a perpendicular position and drive them down into the ground. 
As a result of this a spring or well of fresh water would appear. 

Before the time of the Bagadjimbiri men and women had no 
genital organs. The Bagadjimbiri found a white pordi (an elongated 
toadstool) and a panora (bulb-shaped fungus). They saw a number 
of men and women who, like themselves, had no genital organs. 
They picked a gum tree leaf, put it to their mouths and breathed 
upon it; they then cut the panora with the sharp edge of the leaf 
in the shape of a vulva and at once all the women were provided with 
genital organs. Next they cut the pordi in the shape of a penis and 
at once all the men acquired genital organs. 





*Though the legend later tells of their mother, the natives insist that the 
Bagadjimbiri were not born in the usual way, but simply arose out of the ground. 
3Cf. our own metaphor “ the dawn of history.” 
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Near Broome the two heroes climbed a hill ; they walked along 
the beach and near another hill saw a conch shell which had been 
made by Ngudjowur* before the Bagadjimbiri came. They sang a 
song about the conch shell and one about the ocean. They saw 
sponges resembling a woman’s breast and called them by the same 
name (gama). While still in the Broome district the Bagadjimbiri 
met Ngudjowur to whom they offered a pirmal, but he refused to 
accept it, saying that he already had a dzzlbir, an object similar to a 
pirmal but carved with the zigzag pattern of the northern tradition 
instead of the key-like design instituted by the Bagadjimbiri. 


In the vicinity of Injidan Pool the Bagadjimbiri saw a number 
of women digging for locusts (karudu), but the women did not see 
the two heroes. The place in question is a good place to find karudu 
and is the increase centre of this species. They then visited a number 
of Karadjeri hordes, observing various phenomena as they went. 


The Bagadjimbiri collected some wattle seed (kulbarn) and 
ate it raw. They knew that this was wrong and laughed. Then 
one of the brothers tried cooking the seed, so that now men may 
cook their food.. From the top of a hill near the sea they saw a 
large stingaree, and threw a pirmal at it. The pirmal went right 
through its body and emerged at the other end, this being the origin 
of the sting in its tail. In the territory of the Muli horde the Bagad- 
jimbiri left a hitting stick, but when they subsequently discovered 
their loss they did not go back for the stick. Blackfellows found the 
hitting stick and were thereafter able to make these implements. 
The hitting stick lost by the Bagadjimbiri is represented in the 
sky by the pointers of the Southern Cross. 

The Bagadjimbiri instituted the initiation ceremonial associated 
with the southern tradition and used for the first time the sacred 
objects employed in the ritual, the dz:mari (stone circumcision 
knife), kaliguru (bull-roarer) and the large pirmal ; using the dzimars 
they carved the characteristic key-shaped markings (ramu) on the 
kaliguru and pirmal (Plate III, A) ; the younger brother swung the 
bull-roarer, but when he attempted to swing the large pirmal in the 
same manner the string broke and the pirmal flew up into the sky, 





‘Ngudjowur was a culture hero of the northern tradition (see below). 
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where it may be seen as a long black patch, or a series of patches, 
extending along the Milky Way approximately from Centaurus to 
Aquila. (It is sometimes difficult to obtain an exact description 
of the limits of the pirmal.) 


The origin of the dzimarz is described as follows. The Bagad- 
jimbiri heard the sound of Djuweli, an owl man, which frightened 
them. When they saw Djuweli they noticed that he had teeth 
resembling a dzimart. They asked for one, and received it. With 
this they circumcised a black snake boy (Lauwor) and thus instituted 
the rite of circumcision. 


The Bagadjimbiri differentiated the Nadja and Nangu dialects 
of the Karadjeri language. Near a waterhole they saw Pananggu 
(ground lark). One of the brothers threw a stone at him, but he 
escaped by flying under the man’s arm. The same thing happened 
when the other brother tried to kill Pananggu. 


The Bagadjimbiri saw Tabaring (a snake man) and sang a song 
to produce snakes. This song may be sung once over only.® If 
sung more often it might cause someone to be bitten by a snake. 
In a similar way the song by which the Bagadjimbiri instituted the 
hurricane or “ willy-willy ’’ may only be sung once over, and that 
only when there is good reason, for example, when it is being told 
to a young man at initiation. 

Early one morning the Bagadjimbiri started to track a large 
kangaroo called Djalanir. When they found it, lying down, one of 
them threw a spear at it. The kangaroo, however, was not killed 
but jumped up into the sky where it became the “ Coal Sack,” a 
dark patch in the Milky Way beside the Southern Cross. 

The Bagadjimbiri had very long hair. They shook their heads 
and pulled out a number of their hairs, one of which they gave to 
each local group. They saw a native cat man called Ngariman and 
gave him a number of hairs from their heads, which may be seen 
at the present time as the black fur on the tails of native cats. When 
they saw Ngariman’s buttocks they laughed; this annoyed 
Ngariman, who, together with some others, killed the Bagadjimbiri 
with spears. This happened in Nangamada territory and Dilga, 





5In contrast with other songs which may be repeated ad nauseam. 
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the mother of the Bagadjimbiri, who was camped at Whistler’s 
Creek, near Lagrange, smelt the south-east wind and detected the 
odour of decomposing flesh. Milk came out of her breasts and flowed 
underground to the place where the Bagadjimbiri had died. There 
it emerged, drowning the murderers and bringing the two heroes 
back to life again. Their spirits subsequently went up into the 
sky to form the Magellan Clouds, while their bodies became bulaiy 
(water snakes).® 

In addition to the Bagadjimbiri there are two other culture 
heroes belonging to the southern tradition, namely Kunbarangor and 
Kagamaraing. The Karadjeri, however, know only scraps of this 
tradition, which is said to belong to the De Grey River. The most 
important feature of the mythology of these two heroes is the legend 
which tells how they established the anomalous arrangement of the 
marriage sections in the De Grey region’ as follows: Kunbarangor 
and Kagamaraing belonged to the Paldjeri and Karimba sections 
respectively ; about thirty miles south of Anna Plains Station they 
met a woman called Tabuga of the Panaka section, with whom they 
had sexual intercourse. In this way they established the anomalies 
in the section organization. 


COSMOGONY OF THE NORTHERN TRADITION 


The legends embodied in the mythology of the northern tradition 
differ somewhat in form from those of the southern tradition. Thus 
in place of the two main figures of the Bagadjimbiri myth we find a 
number of culture heroes, whose activities shade off into the general 
mythology in a manner not found in the southern tradition, where 
the mythical activities of the Bagadjimbiri form a more discrete 
body of legend. Moreover, in the northern tradition it is easier to 
trace the chronological order of the various incidents, though here 
also the sequence is frequently confused. 





*There are several versions of the death of the Bagadjimbiri. In most of these 
their revivification is not mentioned. In the simplest version they simply died of 
weariness and old age, while other forms of the legend relate how Dilga drowned the 
murderers either with water, using her digging stick in the same way as the Bagad- 
jimbiri used their pirmal, or with her own menstrual blood. 

7For an account of this anomaly see Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization 
of Australian Tribes, 36; also Oceansa, I, 208. 
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In the beginning there was nothing but fresh water everywhere, 
until Marimari, a gigantic emu man, arose near Whistler’s Creek, 
the spot now being marked by several rocks projecting from the sea. 
He was so large that the sea reached only to his ankles. Some earth 
came out of his feet and made the rocks which mark the place. 
Wherever he stepped islands appeared, and when he sat down the 
mainland (which is really a large island) arose. Marimari went 
right round this island making the coast but leaving water in the 
middle. Having completed his tour he made the latter into desert. 


The reason for the sea being salt is given as follows. Bargara, 
a blind bustard man, used to live in a camp with a number of meat- 
eating birds, hawks and crows. These birds went out hunting every 
day leaving Bargara to care for a lighted fire stick (dzuggu) which 
was their only source of fire, for y#lbi (the sticks with which black- 
fellows make fire by friction) were not known at that time.” 


One day Ngulwar (cuttle-fish) came up to the camp and stole 
the dzuygu from Bargara who, being blind, did not notice the theft. 
When the others returned from the hunt Bargara told them to look 
for the thief’s tracks, which they did. Two crows tracked Ngulwar 
but could not catch him. The same thing happened when two 
sparrow-hawks tried to catch the thief. A number of other hawks 
tried until finally two Wigaman (chicken-hawks) succeeded in tracking 
Ngulwar to the sea, where they saw him near the shore, half sub- 
merged, holding the dzuygu out of the water. In his terror at seeing 
the two hawks he micturated, as a result of which the water of the 
sea is now salt. He was about to dive when the hawks threw spears 
at him. These missed him, but struck the dzuggu, extinguishing 
its glowing end. The two birds thus gave the tradition that cuttle- 
fish must always remain in the sea and never come on land. 

While the two birds were absent from their camp the wedge- 
tailed eagle (or eaglehawk) made yz/bi for the first time, so that now, 
if a blackfellow has no dzuygu, he can make a fire by using yilb1. 

There are several stories concerning Marimari and certain boys 
whom he initiated. They would become lost, to be found by Mari- 
mari, who passed them through various stages of initiation, finally 
giving them some of his daughters as wives. He would then place 
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them and their wives under his arms and around his neck and take 
them back to their families. 

Marimari wanted to cultivate® native fruits, but he had no 
water. He dug a hole with a conch shell and digging stick. While 
he was doing this two large hawks called Dia (a vai name) came up 
and speared him. All three characters may be seen in the sky, 
Marimari as the “ Coal Sack ’”’ and the Dia as the pointers of the 
Southern Cross. 

Two other culture heroes of the northern tradition are Ngudjowur 
and Dimbildimbil who instituted the bdiltayu feast which will be 
described below. These two men made a large bull-roarer (minburu) 
with which they travelled over the sea, Ngudjowur riding on the 
minburu while Dimbildimbil swam through the water pulling him 
along by means of a human hair string. The latter finally broke, 
as a result of which Ngudjowur fell off the minburu and became a 
lake to the south-east of Lagrange, while Dimbildimbil became a 
lake to the north of Broome. Ngudjowur belonged to the Panaka- 
Paldjeri and Dimbildimbil to the Burung-Karimba moiety. Dimbil- 
dimbil instituted the totem connected with a kind of snipe, while 
Ngudjowur was the ancestor of the present salt-water totem. 

Three other mythical figures connected with the northern 
tradition are Mirin (the principal culture hero of this series of myths), 
together with Panda and Wonan, a man and his wife who were the 
first people to marry. These three characters belonged to the 
Panaka, Karimba, and Paldjeri sections respectively. 

Mirin met Panda and Wonan. The latter went away and left 
the two men together. She made a hole in her side and blood came 
out, but when she stopped up this hole the blood came out of her 
vulva, this being the origin of menstruation. Wonan removed her 
hair-string girdle, thus instituting the rule that, during menstruation, 
women must go naked, lest the flow of blood should be obstructed. 

While Wonan was away Mirin and Panda made a bull-roarer 
marked with the zigzag carving (ramu) characteristic of the northern 





®8In view of the general cultural status of the Australian aborigines one is inclined 
to ask whether this incident is not the result of European culture. We must, how- 
ever, point out that the incident occurs in the sacred mythology, a body of legend 
which is probably unusually stable. 
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tradition, which they put away so that she should not see it. Panda 
also made a wooden dish which he gave to Wonan. Panda and 
Wonan then went off in different directions, the former seeing a 
number of natural phenomena concerning which he instituted 
songs. 

Mirin, the culture hero corresponding to the Bagadjimbiri in 
the southern tradition, circumcised two boys, Walmirimiri (octopus) 
and Djur (sea hawk), using a pearl shell instrument (yarwsl) different 
from the dzimari of the southern tradition, which is made of stone. 
Mirin showed the bull-roarer which he had made with Panda to a 
number of blackfellows. He asked them what it was called and when 
they replied that they did not know he told them that it was a 
kaliguru and must not be shown to women or boys. 

Before the advent of Mirin there were no leaves, no animals, 
no plants—nothing. Mirin instituted all these things, and showed 
men how to hunt game. He instituted songs connected with each 
of his activities, songs which are taught for the first time to boys at 
initiation and are never heard by women. 

After travelling around the country, even as far south as 
Nangamada territory, for some time Mirin became very tired. 
As he walked along he stumbled and a dgzlbir® which he was carrying 
stuck into his foot, killing him. This occurred near Gourdon Bay, 
where Mirin may now be seen as a large stone. His bilyur may be 
seen in the northern sky during the pargana season. 


MYTHS ASSOCIATED WITH THE NORTHERN TRADITION 


In addition to the above cosmogony there are a number of 
myths which, though they do not form an integral part of it, are 
associated with the northern tradition. These concern such mythical 
beings as Pananggu, Wolumba, and Marela, whose activities are 
described below. The connection with the main body of legend which 
constitutes the northern tradition is an indirect one, as for example 
when it is stated that Panda during his wanderings saw the body of 
Marela placed in a tree, or that Mirin saw the remains of the two 
Djibi killed by Wolumba. 





*Sacred object similar to a pirmal, but bearing the carving characteristic of the 
northern tradition. 
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XV. Myth of Pananggu and Wolumba : Pananggu (ground lark) 
and Wolumba (owl) used to live on eggs which they stole from other 
birds’ nests. One day they found the nest of two hawks called 
Djibi, where they saw an egg and the body of a man whom the Djibi 
had killed. The two hawks were at the time away looking for more 
men to kill. Pananggu and Wolumba stole the egg, and an argument 
arose as to who should have it. Wolumba was unable to attack 
Pananggu, who always escaped by flying under the other’s arm. 
When the Djibi returned the two thieves were terrified and hid in 
holes in trees near the nest. When the Djibi tried to kill Pananggu 
he escaped as he had done from Wolumba, but eventually he became 
tired and threw the egg back into the nest. Wolumba then threw 
boomerangs at the two hawks, killing them. Together with Pananggu 
he ate their bodies. The feet of the Djibi they threw up into the 
sky, were they may be seen as the two well marked crosses in the 
constellation of Argo.?°® 

XVI. Myth of Pananggu and the Old Women : Pananggu had left 
his wife and child and travelled a long way. He wanted to see them 
again, so he set out for hisown country. Seeing smoke in the distance 
he made yada" movements with his shield as he approached the 
camp, where he found an old woman. Pananggu asked her whether 
she had seen his family, and she replied that she had. He then asked 
for water and the old woman went off to get some. While she was 
away he heard the sound of tapping. and knew that she intended to 
kill him. So he took a wooden dish which he stood up in the ground 
in a vertical position beside him. He then ran away making yada 
movements as he went, and when the old woman returned she threw 
a digging stick at the wooden dish, thinking that it was Pananggu. 
When she found that he had escaped she became very angry and 
looked for his tracks, but the wind stirred up by his yada movements 
had obliterated them. He escaped from a number of old women in 





10Pananggu appears in several of the following myths. It is generally difficult 
to obtain from informants a categorical statement as to whether the myths are 
concerned with the same individual throughout. Certainly in the native mind the 
point is not of much importance. (Myths numbered from former article.) 

"These movements are employed during fights and during the ceremonial 
associated with initiation. They consist of rapid vibrations of the shield, sideways 
and vertically at the same time. 
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this way, and eventually found the tracks of his wife and child, which 
he followed. When he found them he wept with them, and then 
twisted some hair from his head around a spear-thrower, which he 
threw into the air. It fell on the beach near Whistler’s Creek. His 
wife also threw hairs from her head in different directions, and both 
husband and wife may now be seen as two stones on the beach near 
Whistler’s Creek. 


XVII. Marela Myth : Marela was a large hawk who stood in the 
relation of mother’s brother (Raga) to Pananggu ; on one occasion he 
made a large bull-roarer, using all the available wood in doing so. 
Three Birbir (galah cockatoo) looked about for wood, since they 
wanted to make a firmal, but when they found that Marela had taken 
it all they became angry and killed him. 


A number of hawks found the body of Marela, which they placed 
in a tree.2 They then asked one another who was to tell Pananggu 
that his kaga had been killed. A hawk man called Kargidja 
volunteered, and went off to find Pananggu, who wept when he heard 
the news. 


Pananggu sought out the three Birbir, and when he found them 
he climbed a tree from which he watched them, though they did not 
know that they were being observed. Finally he came down from 
the tree and when he met the Birbir told them that he did not intend 
to fight—he wanted to kill them by stealth. When night fell the 
Birbir were camped together with a number of other men ; Pananggu 
made a fence of spears round these, the spears pointing inward. He 
then made a noise which frightened the Birbir and the others, who 
ran on to the spears and were killed. 

A parrot man, Kuralakurala, had been left outside the fence 
when Pananggu made it and so escaped the general slaughter. 
He made a camp a little way off, and the smoke of this, together 
with his tracks, were seen by Pananggu who thus knew that he had 
failed to kill one of his victims. Pananggu returned to his family 
while Kuralakurala went off to collect blackfellows to help him kill 
Pananggu. But when they approached the latter’s camp they found 
it surrounded by bushes and were unable to come near to Pananggu, 





The Karadjeri know of tree burial, though they do not practise it. 
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who laughed at their efforts to approach him. Pananggu’s wife 
warned him not to laugh, and begged him to remain quiet, but he 
ignored this advice. 

Eventually Kuralakurala and the others set fire to the bushes 
around Pananggu’s camp; Pananggu tried to fly up into the sky, 
but fell down into the fire again and so perished. 

In the star mythology the tree in which the body of Marela was 
placed is represented by the Coma Berenices. As the body decom- 
posed portions of it fell from the tree, and may be seen in different 
parts of the sky. The trunk of the culture hero is represented by a 
dark patch in the Milky Way near Cygnus. Marela had six fingers 
on each hand, and the fingers of one hand may be seen as the brightest 
stars of Corona Borealis. His testicles are represented by two faint 
stars in the vicinity of Cygnus. 

XVIII. Kumanba Myth : In bugari times a number of women 
called Kumanba used to hold wolawola dances just as men do now. 
The men who were with them used to sit apart, and did not participate 
in the ceremonies. One day two wallaby (pardzaniy) men called 
Kaludu came up and saw the women singing and dancing at the 
wolawola ground. The Kaludu swung bull-roarers which frightened 
the Kumanba, who ran away, some falling down dead. Thus arose 
the tradition that women do not sing or dance at the men’s wolawola 
ground and, in general, take a very small part in the ceremonial. 
The Kumanba became a group of stones inland, while their bilyur 
may be seen in the sky as the Pleiades. Three digging sticks belong- 
ing to the Kumanba are represented by some stars near this group. 
Each digging stick is marked by two stars close together and one 
(in an approximately straight line with the other two) further away. 
Alpha, Beta and Gamma of Aries form one of these groups represent- 
ing a digging stick, Alpha and Zeta of Pegasus together with another 
smaller star form another, while the third digging stick is represented 
by Beta of Pegasus and two other smaller stars. 


MYTHS ASSOCIATED WITH INITIATION AND COSMOGONY 
We may conclude our treatment of the mythology of initiation 
and cosmogony with a description of several legends which, though 
not associated with either the northern or the southern tradition, 
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nevertheless form such an essential part of the native account of the 
origin of natural phenomena and the social institutions associated 
with age divisions that it is desirable to include them here. 

XIX. Myth of the Sun and the Moon: Barda (the sun) had no 
wife. He camped with another man who had one, and when asked 
where he was going to camp he replied that he would sleep a little way 
off. He was given food, and at night the husband sent his wife over to 
Barda, who had sexual intercourse with her and then swallowed her. 
In the morning Barda went off with the woman inside him. The 
husband followed but was unable to catch him. 

This occurred a number of times until finally Barda had a 
number of live women inside him. He spat them all out,!® telling 
them to remain alive and to return to their husbands, which they 
did, while Barda became the sun. 

Tardada (the moon) was a man who had two wives. He used 
to invite a large number of people to visit him fora dance. Tardada 
and his wives used to make a large fire, and while the visitors were 
not looking the three pushed them into the fire, where they perished. 
When they were cooked Tardada and the two women used to eat 
them, this procedure being repeated a number of times. 

Finally, just when Tardada was about to push a number of 
people into the fire as usual, they noticed his intention and jumped 
aside in time. They then threw Tardada himself into the fire, 
where he perished, and so became the moon. 

Presently Barda came along and enquired what was the matter. 
When he found out he chased Tardada and finally caught him, after 
which he carried him for three days, and during this time the cool 
wind revived Tardada. Barda reproached him for killing black- 
fellows and told him that he would chase him every time and catch 
him every time, so that now, every month, the sun catches and holds 
the moon for three days. 

XX. Milyanganabunggan Myth: Milyanganabunggan was an 
old man who used to take boys off into the bush, telling them that he 
was going to bite their noses,!* but when he got them away he used 
to kill and eat them. 





13In another version of the myth, Barda burst and the women emerged. 
MAmong the Karadjeri this is a euphemism for circumcision. 
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One day he took two boys out as usual, but their mothers tracked 
him and, with the help of their sons, killed the old man. Thus arose 
the tradition that at initiation boys are not killed but merely cir- 
cumcised. 

XXI. Margandjuna Myth: Margandjuna was an old woman 
who stood in the relation of kami (that is, mother’s mother) to a boy 
who used to go out hunting nail-tailed wallabies. Every night he 
brought some back to the camp and his kami ate them all, refusing to 
give any to the boy. 

One day the boy became very hungry while he was out hunting, 
so he cooked and ate a wallaby by himself. His kami saw the smoke 
of his fire and, following his tracks, came near to hiscamp. He told 
her to open her mouth so that he could throw some of the wallaby 
fat in. When she caught the fat in her mouth it was so hot that it 
burned her internally, as a result of which smoke came out of her 
nose, ears and anus. She died in this way and the boy reproached 
her for her selfishness, saying that food must be given to all and not 
kept merely for old women. Margandjuna is represented in the 
sky by Achernar in Eridanus. 

XXII. Myth of Bargara and Maliwiva : Bargara (bustard) and 
Maliwira (curlew) were two small boys who used to go out hunting 
together, making their camp alone and eating their food alone. One 
day Maliwira suggested making Bargara an ornament called kadimba, 
which consists of a quill worn through the nasal septum. Bargara 
consented, so Maliwira bored the necessary hole with his spear, 
holding his hand over the other’s mouth as he did so. When the 
operation was over and Maliwira removed his hand from Bargara’s 
mouth, the latter became angry and denounced him for making a 
hole in his nose. Finally he threw a spear which pierced his body. 
They both died and may be seen in the sky. Vega and two other 
stars forming an equilateral triangle in Lyra represent Bargara 
with a kadimba in the hole bored through his nasal septum. Maliwira 
may be seen as Altair in Aquila which, together with the two stars 
on either side of it, forms a representation of the body of thecurlew 
transfixed with the spear which killed him. 

XXIII. Myth of Kamida and bs Two Sons: A goanna man 
called Kamida had two sons who were zimamu, that is, uncircumcised 
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boys. He took them im a south-easterly direction, telling them that 
there was to be a fight. On the way Kamida and the boys killed a 
large number of goannas, after which he said to the boys, “ You 
two are to be circumcised.”” When they asked him what he had said 
he became angry and replied that he had only told the boys to 
eviscerate the goannas, which was of course untrue. 


After a long trip they approached their destination and Kamida 
lit a number of fires, approaching a camp of blackfellows as in the 
kuramidi ceremonies described below. Just before sunset, as 
everybody was waiting for the dancing to begin, Kamida was sitting 
with bowed head because there was in the crowd a woman who 
was his sons’ kami, that is, a woman who stood to him in the relation 
of wife’s mother. The boys teased him about this, asking him 
whether he was looking at their kamz’s buttocks. 

At sunset Kamida painted himself and danced, after which he 
sat down on the ground and wriggled about in such a way that his 
penis became buried and, travelling under the ground, entered the 
vagina of the boys’ kami. The two boys then noticed that she was 
sick and told Kamida, who withdrew the offending member, with the 
result that she recovered immediately.'® 

The next morning the people asked Kamida’s permission to 
circumcise the two boys. He consented and the boys were decorated 
with human blood, the day being fixed for the operation. The 
boy was then sent away as a malulu (see below) while Kamida and 
the others scattered around the countryside collecting food for the 
ceremonies. While Kamida was still absent the two boys returned 
and were circumcised. When Kamida returned and was told what 
had happened he became very angry. He took food to the boys, 
who were isolated in the bush, and wept with them. 

The next day all the men in the camp, together with the two 
boys, went out hunting together. While some distance from the 
others Kamida saw a wallaby. He threw a hitting stick at the 
animal, killing it, and when he and his two sons came up to it he 





45Kamida was really making a pun on the two words pidgi-mana (the eviscera- 
tion of game) and bilya-mana (a secret word for the operation of circumcision). 

The name of this species of goanna (kami-da) is said to be derived from this 
incident. 
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smeared some of the wallaby’s blood on his knee. He then lay down, 
pretending to be hurt, and when the other men came up he told them 
that he had seriously injured his leg, and must return to the camp 
instead of joining in the hunt. So he limped away, leaning on the 
two boys, but as soon as the others were out of sight he walked 
naturally. After a while he told the boys that he wanted to make a 
fire to cook the wallaby, so they brought him a set of fire-making 
sticks. Rubbing these together Kamida produced a large fire so hot 
that the two boys had to seek refuge under their father’s arms. The 
fire spread until finally everybody in the district, except Kamida and 
his two sons, perished in the flames, this being Kamida’s revenge 
upon them for having circumcised the boys in his absence. The fire 
was so hot that finally Kamida and the two boys had to seek refuge 
in a pool of water near Nargandja (to the south-east of Lagrange) 
where they may be seen to this day as a group of stones representing 
the old man with the two boys under his arms. 


XXIV. Myth of Burduga and Dyjirgala : Burduga, a lizard man, 
who had no wife, saw the tracks of Djirgala, another lizard man, 
together with those of the latter’s wife. These Burguda followed until 
he came to a well where he saw the woman’s tracks but not those of 
her husband. Here he waited until she appeared, when Burduga sang 
a song about sexual intercourse, after which he asked her a series of 
questions of an increasing degree of intimacy concerning her relations 
with her husband. Finally the two had sexual intercourse together. 
The woman then returned and told her husband what had happened. 
He collected his spears and followed Burduga, but was unable to 
catch him. This happened a number of times, a different woman 
being seduced every time. 


One day Burduga saw the tracks of two women for whom he 
waited and, when they came up, he asked the usual questions. The 
women warned him that their husbands would kill him and, when 
he attempted to ravish one of them, they cried out to their husbands, 
who came up and killed Burduga. The husbands and wives, together 
with Burduga, may be seen as a group of five stones to the north of 
Karadjeri territory. 

G 
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XXV. Kurdunkurdun Myth: A man Kurdunkurdun (social 
caterpillar) used to live at the one camp. The women of the camp 
(who were also kurdunkurdun) used to perform the dzurga dance 
associated with the kuramidi ceremonial, dancing all night long in 
single file so that Kurdunkurdun could not sleep. One night he cried 
out and frightened the women, so that now the dyzurga dance is 
carried out at kuramidit time only, though social caterpillars always 
move in single file. 


INITIATION CEREMONIAL 

Having presented the mythological background of initiation 
ritual we may now turn to an examination of the ceremonies them- 
selves. These consist of a series of rites which correspond to a hier- 
archy of stages through which a male individual must pass before 
he becomes a fully adult member of the tribe. Most of the cere- 
monies are considered by the natives to be of minor importance, 
and all except circumcision and the introduction to the midedi feast 
have, generally speaking, fallen into disuse. In addition to the two 
rites just mentioned the only ceremonies actually observed were 
the kuragada and the btliagu feast. The remainder were described 
to the writer by native informants—an extremely unsatisfactory 
substitute for actual observation. 


Milya Rite. 

At about the age of twelve a boy is taken into the bush and 
decorated from head to foot with human blood (kunbulu).17 About 
two weeks later a hole is bored through his nasal septum and the quill 
(kadimba) of some large bird (wedge-tailed eagle, bustard or pelican) 
is inserted in the hole. This is worn by the boy for a few weeks and 
then removed, though a kadimba is occasionally worn in later life 
by way of decoration. After the milya rite, which was established 
in bugart times by Bargara and Maliwira (see above), a boy is called 
nimamu until he goes on his ‘“ walk-about ’’ before circumcision, 
which takes place a year or two later. As has been pointed out 
above, there are two alternative methods of circumcision, which may 
now be described in turn. 





17The ritual associated with kunbulu decoration will be described below. 
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Circumcision, Southern Tradition. 

When the time has come for a boy to be circumcised, a man 
who stands in the relation of elder brother to him (preferably his 
own elder brother) asks the novice’s father’s consent to the operation. 
Though the boy’s father is expected to give his permission it would 
be impossible to circumcise the boy should he refuse todo so. After 
the usual discussions the old men agree that the ceremony must take 
place, and the women are told that the boy is to be made a man, 
though they do not, of course, know what is to happen to him. 

When it is thus agreed that a boy shall be circumcised a number 
of members of neighbouring hordes assemble at the boy’s camp. 
The novice is told to sit down by a fire alone. A man who may stand 
in any relation (except that of father) to him, but who must not be 
a “‘ near ’’8 relative, comes up behind him as he sits beside the fire 


18The distinction between near (Jani) and distant (kadgert) relatives plays an 
important part in initiation ritual, though it is difficult to fix the precise meaning of 
the terms. The differentiation appears not to be a rigid one since there are a number 
of factors (for example, adoption, re-marriage, polygamy and the like) which may in- 
fluence the decision as to whether a given relative is to be regarded as lant or kad geri. 
The important fact from the native point of view is that part of the initiation ritual 
devolves upon relatives who must be closely related to the novice and part upon 
persons who must not be in any way closely related. Here, as elsewhere in Aus- 
tralia, the terms near and distant possess at once a genealogical and a geographical 
significance. (Cf. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, 
Oceania, I, 439.) 

As we shall have occasion during the description of initiation ceremonies to use 
some of the Karadjeri relationship terms we may give here a brief list of their primary 
meanings, it being understood that each term has a number of secondary or derived 
meanings, the treatment of which must be postponed until a later article dealing with 
kinship. As many of the terms are used for both male and female relatives initial 
capital letters will be used to designate the former. We may conveniently classify 
relatives into sections with reference to the individual to whom they are related. 





Relatives of the same section— 
Mama : elder brother. 
Babala : younger brother. 
Kami : mother’s mother’s brother. 
Kaludgi : father’s father. 
kabudzu : sister. 
kami : mother’s mother. 
Relatives of father’s section— 
Tabulu : father. 
Mugali : wife’s mother’s brother. 
tabulu :; father’s sister. 
dalu : wife’s mother. 
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and, throwing his arms around the novice, drags him away, telling 
him that he is now a malulu. This rite, which is termed badurmana, 
may be performed by a Dzambardu who comes from a nearby horde, 
such a person being regarded as the most suitable relative to perform 
the function in question—any other relative performing the rite 
must come from a distant horde. 


The malulu is then led by his badurmana relative to an old man 
who weeps with him while everybody assembles. The pubic tassel 
of the malulu is removed and a few leaves substituted, after which 
he is taken to a cleared place where everybody is assembled, there 
being a definite arrangement of the boy’s relatives prescribed by 
custom. Those who have assembled sit closely packed together 
on the ground, all facing in one direction. The men sit in front and 
the women behind, certain types of relative being assigned special 
positions. Thus all those related to the malulu as Babala or Kaludjzi 
sit in front of the group; next come his Yagu, Tabulu (including his 
own father, who must be present)!® and Kaga. A similar arrange- 
ment exists among the women ; nearest to the men (that is, in the 
front of the women’s group) sit the boy’s kami and kabudzu, and 
behind them his kurdaty, tabulu, and dalu. 


The novice is taken to his nearest relatives in turn and they 
weep over him, a special procedure being adopted. The boy sits 
on the ground with his back to the relative in question, while the 





Relatives of mother’s section— 
Kaga : mother’s brother or wife’s father. 
Dgalagga : sister’s son. 
kurdaiy : mother. 
dgzalayga : sister’s daughter. 


Relatives of wife’s section— 
Yagu or Igalp : wife’s brother. 
Yagu : sister’s husband. 
Dgambardu : father’s mother’s brother or mother’s father. 
kabalt : wife or father’s mother. 
_ dgambardu : father’s mother or mother’s father’s sister. 


In addition, there is one term Telwel or telwel applicable to all relatives of the 
second descending generation, and also the term Oba or oba which, though meaning 
primarily son or daughter, is applied to all individuals of the first descending 
generation. 


19See the myth of Kamida and his two sons presented above. 
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latter places his or her arms around the novice’s waist at the same 
time weeping copiously. Sometimes the person who is weeping 
will reach for a boomerang or other implement which happens 
to be lying handy and will strike his head with it, wailing at the top 
of his voice until someone comes up and, seizing the boomerang, 
prevents him from inflicting further pain upon himself. The women 
are particularly vigorous in this self-mutilation. 

The novice is first taken to his father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, then to other members of his own horde and (optionally) 
to members of other hordes. Each of the individuals to whom he is 
taken must weep, though the emotion exhibited tends to be more 
formal and of briefer duration in the case of more distant relatives. 

Immediately after this weeping ceremony there is a ritual 
exchange of vegetable food between the members of the boy’s local 
group and the visitors who are present—meat or fish, however, is 
not exchanged, each party keeping their own supply to themselves. 
The malulu himself is led aside and eats food with one or two younger 
boys. He must not sit directly upon the ground, but upon leaves 
laid down for the purpose. Similarly when he sleeps at night he 
must have a couch of leaves and must rest his head upon a pile of 
weapons, boomerangs, shields and hitting sticks. 

The above ceremonies take place late in the afternoon, and, 
when night falls, the malulu is led away into the bush where he hears 
a number of songs for the first time. These songs, the meanings of 
the words of which are largely unknown, are of the sacred type (ras) 
and refer to various incidents in the Bagadjimbiri myth, some being 
accompanied by mimetic dances. The malulu, together with any 
young men who have not been introduced to the midedi feast, are 
covered over with bushes during certain songs which they will be 
taught when they come to be initiated into the midedi ritual. Of 
course in practice they cannot help hearing the songs, but the 
important thing is that they should not look up or see any of the 
dances associated with the songs. If they did so it is said that their 
hair would turn prematurely grey. 

This ceremony (called yuna), which acts as a preliminary to the 
all-night singing which immediately precedes circumcision, and 
at which the same songs are repeated with a larger number of 
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repetitions, lasts for a few hours only. At the same time the women 
sing and dance at a distance of about half a mile. 


The next morning the malulu is again taken to the bush, where 
a number of men sit around a cleared place, the boy being led aside 
while preparations are being made. Several men tie ligatures around 
their arms and pierce a vein in their forearms with a pointed wallaby 
bone, the blood so produced being allowed to flow into a bark dish. 
The malulu, who is completely naked, is brought up and told to stand 
over a small fire upon which green leaves have been placed, the smoke 
enveloping the boy. He then sits down on the ground, his eyes being 
covered by a man’s hand and bark or leaves being placed in his ears. 
He is forced to drink blood from the bark dish, while a medicine man 
rubs his abdomen to prevent him from vomiting. While he is 
drinking the blood he is exhorted not to vomit lest he should offend 
a spirit (miruru), who would kill his father, mother, and sisters. 
After the boy has consumed a quantity of blood his Tabulu, Kaga, 
Babala and Yagu also drink some, it being said that the boy believes 
that the blood will kill him until he sees the older men drinking it. 
During the whole rite there is much teasing of the boy, who is asked 
whether he knows the name of the blood, and is held up to derision 
because he does not reply. 


After the drinking of the blood several of the men loosen the 
ligatures around their arms and allow the blood to squirt out, direct- 
ing the streams on to the head of the boy, who sits with a shield 
resting upon his legs. When a considerable amount of blood has 
thus been allowed to flow over the novice’s body, the latter is 
sprinkled with powdered charcoal (koba) and the blood on it allowed 
to dry. 

The malulu then receives a number of human hair girdles lent 
to him by various relatives, but these must be placed around his 
waist by a kadzert Dzambardu. He also receives a head band of 
opossum fur called wazla. 


Before leaving the scene of the blood-drinking ceremony a 
few leaves are tucked into the boy’s girdle, as a pubic covering, and 
he receives a bunch of leaves which he is told to hold before his face 
as he approaches the main camp. The party then move off to the 
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place where the women are waiting. They move along by a series of 
dances, accompanied by sharp exhalations—the spiral form is not 
adopted as in the dances immediately preceding circumcision. The 
malulu is ‘‘ smoked ’’ once more and then taken to his close relatives 
(the male ones who have been with him in the bush join the women 
who are seated on the ground), who weep over him as before. Again 
he sits apart for a while with some younger boys, after which he 
returns to the main group of his relatives, with whom he eats vegetable 
food—he may not eat meat or fish. 

When this ritual meal is concluded a number of women gather 
round the malulu. One of these who is a lam kabahi, dzambardu 
or kami (the first of these is the most appropriate relative) to the boy, 
gives him a lighted fire stick, telling him that he must go away as a 
malulu should, observing all the obligations imposed upon him. The 
boy is told that the purpose of the fire stick is to light a fire in which 
his penis is to be burned, and the women are told the same thing. 
The novice then sets out upon his journey. 

The malulu is accompanied by a party of men who may stand 
in any relation to him, but who must not be Jami relatives. The man 
who specially cares for the boy, instructs him, leads him about and 
so on is a kadgert Dzambardu. 

When the fire stick which has been given to the malulu shows 
signs of burning out another one is lighted from it, so that the boy 
always carries a lighted fire stick, which he uses to light large fires 
to notify the people along the route of his approach. The arrival 
of the party at any important camp is associated with a certain 
amount of ceremonial in which the organization of the sections into 
intermarrying pairs (m’reram’rera) plays an important part. Let 
us assume that the malulu is a Panaka boy. On approaching a camp 
those members of the party who belong to the Paldjeri and Karimba 
sections (that is, to the other m’reram’rera) drop behind and the boy 
is led to the camp by Burung and Panaka men. The members of the 
camp, when they see the party approaching, divide themselves into 
two groups, again according to m’reram’rera. The malulu is first 
led to the group composed of men and women of the Karim- 
paldjeringuru pair of sections, that is, to the m’reram’rera to which 
his father and mother belong. When these people have wept over 
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him, the novice is led to the Panaburung group, who also weep over 
him. He then eats food with the members of his own (the Pana- 
burung) m’reram’rera, and at nightfall is taken off to hear once more 
the yuna songs. The ceremony of blood-drinking is again repeated 
in the morning, after which the party moves off to the next camp. 


On meeting the members of distant hordes the novice is required 
to go through a rite called yambal, that is, a ceremonial embrace in 
which the abdomens of the two parties are pressed together (see 
Plate II, B). This rite may also be carried out with material objects 
(such as bull-roarers), which are pressed against the abdomen of the 
individual who is required to gambal them. 

The malulu is absent from his own camp for about twenty-four 
days, during which time he travels about one hundred miles up or 
down the coast—coastal novices are never sent eastwards, and 
similarly boys from inland hordes never come to the coast.?¢ 
Neighbouring hordes are invited to attend, the date of the ceremony 
being fixed by counting the days from the novice’s departure upon 
the joints of the fingers, the inclusion of the joints of the thumb being 
optional, thus leaving a margin of four days. The counting of the 
joints on the left hand measures the days of the outward journey, 
and of those on the right the days of the return. If a malulu is 
unable to visit any important camps, as, for example, if he is exces- 
sively footsore, he sends a messenger with some of the human hair 
string girdles which have been lent to him, and in this way the 
members of the camp are invited to attend. To omit to invite any 
local group is a serious affront. 

During his twenty-four day trip the malulu is not allowed to 
speak. If he wants anything he must make a mumbling sound to 
attract attention, and then indicate by gestures what he wants. 
Indeed throughout the whole series of ceremonies, from the badurmana 
rite until after he returns from his seclusion in the bush after circum- 
cision, his attitude is one of complete passivity. While he is a malulu 
he never moves without being led by the hand and moves about with 
bowed head, his face being as devoid of expression as it is possible 
for a human face to be. If it were not for the readiness with which 





20Cf. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., 446 sq. 
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he responds to instructions the impression created would be that of 
a low-grade mental defective. Even during his seclusion in the bush, 
when the ban of silence is raised, he still adopts the same passive 
attitude, showing no more than a respectful interest in the sacred 
lore which is imparted to him. 


On the return journey the novice is joined by people from those 
hordes which he passes on the way, to whom we shall refer, for the 
sake of brevity, as the visitors. The men of this group perform 
dances around the novice at intervals along the route, and when 
any camp is approached it is by a series of these dances. The 
malulu, together with one or two younger boys, advances about 
fifty yards ahead of the main party and stands still, holding hands 
with the boy or boys who are with him. The main party then dance 
up in single file, uttering sharp exhalations, reminiscent of the starting 
of a steam train, at every step. This is the only accompaniment 
to this dance. When the leader of the file reaches the malulu he 
dances round him, thus leading the others into the form of a spiral. 
Still dancing in spiral formation they close in upon him and, uttering 
two sharp shouts resembling a dog’s bark, conclude the dance by 
rattling boomerangs and hitting sticks over the novice’s head. 


When the malulu and the visitors approach the former’s horde, 
the boy is once more decorated with blood, and also with red and 
yellow ochre. When the members of the novice’s local group, whom 
we may term the hosts, observe the approach of the visitors they 
gather on the ceremonial ground. Both groups decorate them- 
selves, an interesting distinction in the use of paints being observed. 
If the boy has travelled in a northerly direction his own group 
decorate themselves with powdered charcoal (koba) while the visitors 
use white mangrove mud (tabula) ; if, however, the novice’s journey 
has been in a southerly direction the usages are reversed, the hosts 
using tabula and the visitors koba. The visitors bring with them 
presents of boomerangs. 


The boy’s group sit on the ceremonial ground (kuramtdt) closely 
packed together and facing in the direction from which the visitors 
are to approach. The arrangement of relatives has already been 
described. As the malulu approaches a small group of his more 
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distant female relatives belonging to his own m’reram’rera form two 
lines on either side of and to the rear of the group on the ground. 
These women sing and dance, their performance being said to be, 
and bearing every resemblance to, play—certainly it is not taken 
very seriously. The individuals sitting on the ground, however, 
preserve a serious mien and appear completely to ignore the laughter 
and horseplay which is going on behind them. As the visitors 
approach several women of the party of the hosts rush out with 
bushes in their hands—these they wave in the faces of the visitors 
in an attempt to prevent them from coming close. There are many 
expressions of hostility between the two groups, culminating in a 
sort of mock fight between the women of the boy’s group and the 
visitors. The former throw handfuls of vegetable food in the direc- 
tion of the visitors, while the latter retaliate by throwing boomerangs 
in the direction of the hosts seated upon the ground. These 
boomerangs generally fly off to the side, but occasionally someone 
is struck, in which case a genuine fight, though never very serious, 
ensues. 


As the boy is led up by a series of the spiral dances described 
above the playing of the women gives way to weeping and vigorous 
self-mutilation. The malulu is led to the group of his Babala on 
the ground, where he sits in front of his own Tabulu, who weeps 
with him. The visitors go a little way off and sit down, while the 
malulu is given food and water by his own people. 


After this the visitors again approach and throw down their 
presents of boomerangs before the hosts, who reciprocate by giving 
them vegetable food (never meat), at the same time saying that the 
supply is quite inadequate and apologizing for the deficiency. But 
the visitors must protest that they have been offered more than 
they need. This discussion, which is purely ceremonial, takes place 
quite independently of the quantity of food actually provided. The 
visitors remove the food and eat it a little way off, while the hosts 
also eat. 


On the conclusion of the meal the visitors adopt the same 
formation as the hosts did before; that is, the men sit facing the 
hosts, with the women behind them. The malulu is brought over 
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to them, after which they lead him back to his own people, telling 
the latter that the boy is to be taken away, never to return, upon 
which the women (of the boy’s group) weep vigorously. All the 
visitors (including women) then seize the boy and move towards 
the yuna ground where the circumcision is to take place, but the 
women go a short distance only, after which they return to the 
camp where they join the other women in a series of dances called 
agurga which lasts for several hours. All the initiated male relatives 
of the malulu go with him to the yuna ground, but only those who are 
closely related to him are obliged to stay there all night, other men 
being allowed to return to the main camp if they wish. In practice 
most of the men spend the night at the yuna. 1 


The night at the yuna is spent in singing and dancing in which 
neither the boy nor his father take part. The dances are of the 
spectacular type, several men at a time giving pantomimic repre- 
sentations of various mythological events. Some of the myths 
involved are of the sacred type, but some are not. The meaning 
of the former is not told to the boy until after he is circumcised. 
During the night one or two new bull-roarers, which have been 
specially prepared for the novice, are passed round, and gambal, 
he being covered over while this is done. 


Just before dawn the boy is led away into the bush while prepara- 
tions are made for the operation. In these the novice’s father takes 
no part. A group of men standing to the boy in the relation of 
Babala (lant or kadgert) choose the operators in the following manner : 
having selected a man for the office, all the boy’s Babala jump on 
and nearly smother him. From three to five operators are selected 
in this way; they must not be closely related to the novice nor 
belong to his horde, and cannot under any circumstances be his 
Kaga.*1 They may, however, be of the same totem. 


The stone circumcision knife (dzimari) is passed round, and 
gambal by everyone, after which it is fixed to a spear-thrower and 
is sharpened. While this is being done several men make sounds in 
imitation of Djuweli who first gave the dzimari to the blackfellows. 





*1The latter requirement is said to have been relaxed as a result of white influence. 
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The younger men hold their hands over their chins lest their beards 
should turn prematurely grey. 

The operators retire some distance from the main group, while 
the close relatives of the boy lie down in a prone position and hide 
their faces. Two men standing to the novice in the relation of 
Yagu lean over, resting upon their shields, which are held 
perpendicularly to the ground. Under the arch so formed two or 
three other men kneel, thus forming a human table upon which the 
novice is placed in a supine position with his legs pointing away from 
the shields of his Yagu. His human hair girdles are removed, while 
one man places a hand over his mouth. His eyes are also covered. 
The operators, acting in turn, then make an incision around the base 
of the penis, and keep on cutting until all the skin has been removed 
from the organ.” There is much weeping on the part of the boy’s 
close relatives. 





22So much has been written of the painful character of Australian initiation 
ceremonies that it seems necessary to point out one or two facts in this connection. 
In the first place it is a serious anthropological fallacy to assume that the mental 
reactions to a given stimulus situation of persons living in an alien culture are neces- 
sarily the same as our own reactions to the same situation. The writer is of opinion 
that the aborigine’s sensitivity to pain is very much slighter than our own owing to 
the comparatively low social value attributed to pain by the natives, a conclusion 
which is borne out by a study of the neurology of pain experiences which are not 
associated merely with simple neural responses to certain specific end-organs of painful 
sensibility (Herrick, Introduction to Neurology, Chapter VIII). Moreover, students of 
psychopathology are familiar with subjective pain sensations (in the strictly 
psychological sense) having little or no peripheral correlate on the neural side. 
It would appear that much of the pain suffered by civilized human beings is the 
product of socially inculcated “ hysteria.” 

It would of course be idle to argue that such operations as circumcision are not 
painful, but one must point out that the circumstances under which they are per- 
formed are very different from those of, say, a hospital casualty ward. In the 
first place, to consider the specific case of Karadjeri circumcision, the novice has been 
subjected to a long march with comparatively little sleep, culminating in the all-night 
vigil at the yma ground immediately before the operation. This probably has the 
effect of deadening the boy’s sensibility, while the atmosphere of mysticism and social 
excitement to a large extent distracts his attention from his physical pain. Certainly 
in retrospect the physical pain plays a small part in comparison with the social 
implications of the operation, this attitude being typified by a particularly cheerful 
native who stated that the “ little bit hurt ’”’ was compensated for by the fact that 
he could subsequently, as an initiated man, “ growl” his father and mother. This 
illustrates the fact that the social aspects.of the operation are more important to the 
natives than the physical pain involved ; for this reason much of the fear exhibited 
by novices appears to be due to the atmosphere of mystery which surrounds the 
entire ritual of initiation. 
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After the operation the novice sits with his Yagu and Babala 
and is shown his circumcised penis. The blood, of which there is 
little, drips on to a shield which is placed on the ground. The 
initiate sits with bowed head and closed eyes while the operators 
file past him weeping. They drop boomerangs as presents before 
him and then leave the yuna ground, when the initiate is told their 
names (which he did not know before). Thereafter he must for a 
certain period observe a special relationship (muyabundzi—a 
reciprocal term) towards all the men who have operated on him. 
He must not under any circumstance mention the name of any of 
his mugabundzi. Should the name be mentioned in his presence 
he must snap his fingers and utter a prolonged humming sound. 
The initiate is at a later date ceremonially released from this ban on 
an occasion when his muyabund z7 is visiting his district with some of 
his countrymen—often at a subsequent kuramidit ceremony. The 
local groups of the two muyabundzi sit down in two groups some 
distance from each other as in the kuramidi ceremonial described 
above. Someone points out to the youth his muyabundzi and tells 
him that he is a wild man and that the youth must rub him. The 
operator stands with his back to the initiate, who comes up behind 
him and rubs his shoulders. The elder man remains entirely passive 
for a while, but he finally turns round and the two yambal, after 
which they give each other presents of food, after which all snap 
their fingers and the ceremony is concluded. The only ritual observed 
between the two muyabund zi after this is that if one enters or leaves 
the presence of the other, both snap their fingers. 


After the departure of the operators the initiate is given the skin 
(lurglu) of his penis. This is placed in his arm-band. He subse- 
‘quently places it in a hole in a tree, being told that it will come out 
of the hole in the form of a bat. The initiate’s abdomen is rubbed 
and he is then told to bow his head, while several young men bring 
up and swing the bull-roarers, which are then shown to the novice 
for the first time. The new bull-roarers, which have been specially 
made for the new initiate, are yambal by him, and he is told that they 
belong to him and must be kept secret. The initiate then sits down 
in front of a fire and powdered charcoal is sprinkled upon his penis. 
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The swinging of the bull-roarer is for the natives an extremely 
sacred proceeding ; it is always carried out by young men, following 
the tradition established by the Bagadjimbiri. Starting slowly, it 
is swung more and more rapidly, the performer himself turning round 
and round in order to secure a better effect. This usually produces 
an action in which the bull-roarer swings first near the ground and 
then high in the air above the performer’s head. There is a song 
associated with the northern tradition referring to each of these 
positions, which are termed maduwara and djtlba respectively. At 
the conclusion of the swinging the bull-roarer is not allowed to fall 
on the ground, but the string is shortened while it is still swinging 
and it is held for a moment vertically by the string, still spinning 
before the performer’s abdomen. While still spinning rapidly it is 
gambal, and if the carved side (yarlu) comes into contact with the 
abdomen the swinging is concluded. If, however, the back (balar) 
of the bull-roarer happens to come to rest against the skin, the 
swinging must be repeated until a correct yambal is obtained, that 
is, with the garlu (carved side) of the bull-roarer against the garlu 
(abdomen) of the performer. 

As the blood and charcoal upon his penis dry the novice is 
shown the dzimari. At first he is teased about it, being told that 
it is goanna fat, but finally he is told its correct name. This concludes 
the ritual associated with circumcision, and the visitors return to 
their respective districts. The initiate, who is now termed 
wurugganyagu remains in the bush for several weeks, being forbidden 
to go near any women, though he may go hunting with the men. 
The return from seclusion and the subsequent stages of initiation are 
the same as in the northern tradition circumcision ritual. 


Circumcision, Northern Tradition. 


The ritual of circumcision (wolawola) according to the northern 
tradition differs considerably from that described above. When the 
permission of the novice’s father has been obtained messengers are 
sent to neighbouring hordes, but the boy himself does not leave his 
own district. The badurmana rite is somewhat different from 
that of the southern tradition, though it is performed by the same 
relative (a kadzers Dzgambardu). While the boy is at his camp he is 
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told to run away, which he does. Several of his Dzambardu have 
been stationed in the bush round about, and they catch him and 
bring him back, telling him that he is now to be made a man and is 
called murlu. In practice the southern badurmana rite is frequently 
carried out in connection with the wolawola ceremony, because it 
occasionally happens that a boy tries too hard to escape and actually 
gets away. In one case it took a fortnight to catch him. 


Immediately after the badurmana the boy is taken to his female 
relatives, who weep over him and attempt to injure themselves 
by striking their heads with boomerangs and the like. It is a 
remarkable feature of the wolawola ritual that none of the boy’s male 
relatives weep after the badurmana rite, though they subsequently 
do so during the operation of circumcision. An exception to this 
rule occurs when the boy’s actual mother is dead, when his own 
father weeps instead. 


The boy is led away while men prepare the wolawola ground, 
which consists of the usual cleared patch, within about thirty yards 
of the place where the women are to dance. When night has fallen 
the boy is brought up and the singing is begun. The boy sits in 
front of his father, who joins in the singing, which is accompanied 
by the clicking of boomerangs. The latter produce a loud noise to 
which the women dance, though they do not sing. The boy is not 
at any time covered. 


The singing, which continues throughout the night, consists of 
songs instituted by the Kaludu and Kumanba referring to details 
of the women’s dancing and the men’s singing. 

During the singing (at any time) men stand up and twirl 
boomerangs in their hands in time with the music. As they do so 
they call out their totems, and women of the same totem also call 
out its name as they dance. The men who have stood up then go 
around the group of men seated on the ground, and, sitting on their 
shoulders facing in the opposite direction, proceed to jerk their 
bodies up and down, bending at the knees and hips. This naming 
of totems is termed dgzamungari-andzana. There is said to be 
no sexual significance attached to it, though the action suggests it. 
There are quite definite restrictions in regard to men who may be 
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sat upon in this way. The rule is that a man may only dzamungari- 
andzana a man who belongs to the other patrilineal moiety and also 
to the other pair of sections—thus a Panaka man can only 
dgamungari-andgana a Karimba man and so forth, or, in terms of 
the kinship terminology, the only relatives who may be objects of 
the rite are Kaga and Dgalayga. As we have seen, the women 
belonging to the totems named reply by calling out their totem— 
thus when a man of the panaggu (ground lark) totem calls out the 
name of his totem, any women of the same totem also cry out 
“ panaggu.”’ 

After about two hours of singing and dancing the men start to 
talk of going off for yapa, that is, water ; actually they are going to 
get vegetable food, but they tease the boy by talking of yapa. The 
boy’s eyes are covered and food, ready to eat, is brought up and 
placed before him, there being much secrecy about the whole pro- 
cedure. The boy is finally told to look, and is told that the food has 
been provided by his own mother and father. At these ceremonies 
food is exchanged between women of the respective pairs of sections ; 
that is, Panaka and Burung women give food to individuals of the 
Karimba and Paldjeri sections, and vice versa. 

The singing is continued, with short intermissions, throughout 
the night. As dawn is breaking the boy is led away to the bush, 
a special song referring to his departure being sung. The men then 
move off to the circumcision ground, which has no special name, it 
being referred to as kagara wolawola, that is, eastern wolawola, 
as opposed to the western one on which the night’s singing takes place, 
orit it may be called simply yirbire or rat, that is, sacred. The men 
prepare the ground, in the absence of the boy, and sharpen the 
circumcision knife (yarwil) which consists of a piece of pearl shell or 
a cockle shell with chipped edge. During this period a song is sung 
which refers to the cutting of a dzilbir by Mirin, who used a garwil 
for the purpose. When all is ready the boy is brought up. His 
abdomen may be rubbed by a dgaygayuru (medicine man) to make 
him strong and prevent sickness, but this is optional in the wolawola 
and is really borrowed from the kuramidi ritual. 

When the boy is ready for circumcision two men stand on either 
side of him, facing in the same direction. Each of these locks the 
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one of his own legs which is nearest to the boy around one of the 
latter’s legs. The boy’s eyes are not covered, but his mouth is held 
by a man standing behind him. The people who hold the boy must 
not be related to him as Tabulu or Kaga, nor must they be dans 
relatives of any kind. The youth is then circumcised by a man or 
men who in addition to the restrictions imposed by the southern 
tradition must not be of the same totem as the novice. There is no 
special subsequent relation between the novice and the operators, 
but the latter yambal him immediately after the operation, weeping 
and attempting to injure themselves. The operation is much simpler 
than in the southern tradition, a small portion only of the skin being 
removed. During the operation everybody (except the operators) 
weeps, but no one is covered over as in the southern tradition. After 
the operation the novice sits on a shield and is shown the circum- 
cision knife and his foreskin. After this singing is begun and con- 
tinues until nearly sunset. Powdered charcoal is placed on the 
penis of the novice, who lies down during most of the singing. 


After the song referring to the bull-roarer swinging high (the 
novice does not yet know its significance) one or two men make 
warbu (arm blood) in a bark dish, and this the novice drinks, his 
eyes being covered. He is told that it is water, a song being sung 
referring to the opening of the novice’s mouth to receive the blood. 
After this a series of songs are sung, referring to various incidents 
in the Mirin myth, the seeing by him of snipe, salmon, and so on. 
This is continued until late in the afternoon, when the novice is 
shown a dance representing spirits (miruru) as follows: 


Several men go aside and cover themselves with charcoal from 
head to foot, the novice’s eyes being covered until they appear, 
dancing grotesquely. They sit before the novice and go through a 
series of terrifying gestures, while a man comes up and squirts blood 
on them from his arm; they also drink, and feed one another with 
clots of blood from a bark dish. They represent miruru. 


After this the novice’s eyes are again covered and the men again 
start to talk about water, saying that rain is coming and that the 
novice will shortly hear thunder. A bull-roarer is prepared and 


swung for a time and while it is spinning, dangling on its cord, the 
rs 
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novice is suddenly told to look at it and to yambal it as it comes 
to rest. The novice then sits down with the bull-roarer before him. 
He is teased about it, the men saying that it is a Java (head ornament 
of similar shape). Finally he is told that it is called kaliguru, is 
associated with the wolawola and kuramidi ceremonies and must on 
no account be shown or even mentioned to women or uninitiated 
boys. This concludes the day’s ceremonial, but the novice remains 
in the bush for some time, though not for so long a period as in the 
kuvramid1 ceremonies. The duration of his isolation depends on the 
amount of skin removed from his penis, the rule being that he may 
not return until it is completely healed, which of course takes longer 
in the southern than in the northern tradition. 


After he has been secluded in the bush for some time the novice 
is for the first time shown the method of producing human blood, 
warbu. A pointed wallaby bone is stuck in the ground before the 
novice, surrounded by human hair string used in swinging the bull- 
roarer. The initiate’s eyes are covered for a moment and then 
uncovered and he is told to watch. A man sits down facing him and 
very slowly ties the ligature on his arm. There is much teasing, 
the novice being told that the man has a maggot in his arm which 
must be extracted, and the whole proceeding gives the impression of 
being prolonged as much as possible. Finally the vein is pierced and 
everybody, including the novice, drinks the blood. 


On the day of the novice’s return from the bush a special series 
of ceremonies is shown to him. The singing of the songs belonging 
to the Mirin cycle of myths is completed and a miruru dance, differing 
somewhat from the previous one, is performed. Several men 
decorate themselves with pieces of long grass and sit around a mound 
of earth performing the same movements as before. At the con- 
clusion of the dance they bury their decorations in the earth. Blood 
is not used in this dance. 


The final rite shown to the novice represents the killing of 
Marimari by the two Dia. A mound is made representing the body 
of Marimari. A performer representing one of the Dia threatens 
this with a spear while the other Dia crouches behind bushes on the 
other side of the mound. Markings on the mound represent the 
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tracks of the Dia, a bundle of grass the bilyur of Marimari, which in 
the myth was thus driven to the sky to form the Coal Sack, the two 
Dia becoming the pointers of the Southern Cross. 


At the conclusion of this ceremony shortly after sunset the novice 
sits on bushes and is decorated with blood in preparation for his 
ceremonial return to the main camp. He then stands holding a 
spear upright while a Dzambardu dresses him in a belt and hair 
string pubic tassel. He is told not to allow the women to see his 
circumcised penis or to associate with women or children too much 
for two or three days after his return. 


Meanwhile at the camp the women and children are covered 
over, being forbidden to look up. The initiate is brought up to the 
accompaniment of the swinging of bull-roarers and is told to sit down 
holding a hitting stick behind his neck at right angles to the direction 
in which he is facing. He sits in this way for some time while the 
branches under which the women and children are lying are beaten 
with sticks by several men. After the bull-roarers have been taken 
away the women are told to look up and see the newly initiated 
youth, after which they weep over him and give him food. A few 
days after his return the initiate returns the human hair string 
girdles, which have been lent him, to their owners. 


Subincision. 


After his return from seclusion in the bush a youth is termed 
miagu for a period of one or two years, after which he may be sub- 
incised. This rite (which is termed bara) is regarded as a minor 
ceremony, occupying one day only, and very few neighbours are 
summoned. In the morning songs are sung and at about noon 
the novice is taken into the bush. Two men lie prone on some bushes 
and the boy is placed upon them. The operator, whose relationship 
to the boy is limited in the same way as in circumcision, makes a 
small slit in the urethra. The blood from the wound is mixed with 
red ochre or charcoal and with this mixture sacred markings (7am) 
are made on the youth’s back. He is then decorated with human 
hair string belts, which he wears crossed over his shoulders, and a 
lara (an ornament resembling a bull-roarer in shape, but devoid of 
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any hole) is thrust through his head-band in a horizontal position 
at the back of hishead. The initiate, whois now called dzamunuygur, 
is then taken back to the camp. Bull-roarers are not used, nor do 
the women weep. 


Transition to the Bugana Stage. 


A short time after subincision another young man ties around 
the upper arm of the dzamunuygur a ligature of opossum wool, 
which is worn very tightly for about a day. While he is wearing 
this ligature thus tightly tied, the youth is called kambil. When 
the arm-band is loosened the youth wears a pearl shell pubic pendant, 
vid zt, for the first time, and thus becomes a bugana, a stage at which 
he remains for several years. 


Lartbuga Ceremony. 

About half way through the buyana stage the youth is introduced 
for the first time to the laribuga ceremony held during the pargana 
season and said to have been instituted by Djui. The buyana is 
taken into the bush by the men and together with other young men 
he climbs a blood gum tree (btlawal) while the old men stand 
around the bole and sing a raz song, the meaning of which is not 
known, about the dilawal tree. The song concludes with an exhala- 
tion and when the singing is concluded the young men come down 
from the tree and a series of dances are held near the tree. These 
are strictly vai to the women. 


Biliagu Feast. 


The next ceremony to be shown to the buyana is the bilagu 
feast, a ceremony instituted by Ngudjowur and Dimbildimbil. 
As these are culture heroes of the sea, the biltayu feast consists 
primarily of fish, though this may be supplemented by other forms 
of food. A large quantity of fish are caught in a barricade built 
across one of the ramifications of a salt water creek, this method 
being termed margu. The fish is taken away into the bush, the 
women being forbidden to attend. 

The place where the feast is to be held is approached by a series 
of spiral dances similar to those described in connection with the 
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kuramidt ceremonial, except for the fact that boomerangs are not 
rattled at the conclusion. The men who are to take part in the 
feast are decorated with mangrove mud and yellow ochre. Several 
of them proceed to cook the fish while others sit around the novice 
singing songs instituted by Ngudjowur and Dimbildimbil. Like 
all sacred songs these recount various incidents in the myth, the 
drawing of Ngudjowur on the large bull-roarer (minburu), his fall 
from it, and the different species of animals, birds and other natural 
species seen by the two culture heroes. 

While the singing is in progress two men procure a bark dish 
in which they place some ant bed which has been ground into a fine 
red powder. To this they add warbu which is mixed with the 
powdered ant bed to form a thick paste. Gouts of this paste are 
placed upon the thighs of those who have provided the blood as they 
sit upon their haunches, while one or two minburu are produced 
and similarly decorated with the paste, after which they are swung. 

When the swinging of the minburu is concluded the feast is 
begun, a marked relaxation from tension being noticeable. After 
the feast the ceremony is concluded as follows: Two minburu are 
placed, carved side upward, upon some bushes laid upon the ground, 
while the two men who have provided the warbu kneel down on 
either side of them and place their faces together. The backs of 
these men are then liberally sprinkled with the remainder of the 
paste. 


Kurayada Ceremony. 


The ritual associated with the kuragada ceremony may be 
shown to a young man who has reached the status of buyana, but 
it may be shown in the same way to a married man who has not 
witnessed it before. The ceremony is performed at a place called 
marada where minburu and also certain smaller sacred objects, 
which come from the tribes to the north of the Karadjeri, are kept, 
being under the care of two or three old men called dztril-kura 
worara. The novice is led up with his eyes covered and sits with 
one of these worara, while the men standing around bend over him 
and stroke his shoulders with minburu. The various sacred objects 
are then arranged in bundles and yambal by the novice, after which 
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they are laid before him and food which has been provided by the 
novice is placed with them. The food is yambal by the worara, who 
then takes a small pellet of it, which he rubs upon the minburu 
and then places in the mouth of the novice. The worava and the 
novice then eat the food together. 

While the novice’s back is turned a mound of earth is made and 
the smaller sacred objects, called uygalgu and nanuyali, are placed 
in an upright position on top of the mound. The novice is then 
shown these and is told of their magical properties, while the songs 
relating to them are sung. After this all the men eat together and 
then return to the main camp. At night the kuragada is continued 
near the main camp, the women lying on their faces about twenty 
yards distant from the men, who sing songs concerning the mythology 
of Ngudjowur and Dimbildimbil who instituted the minburu. 


Marriage. 


After he has been a buyana for several years the young man 
asks permission to marry. Neighbouring hordes are not summoned 
but all members of the young man’s own gura are gathered together. 
The youth puts on all the ornaments which he has received during 
his initiation and is painted with a mixture of grease and red ochre 
(dogul). He is told that this is bala and is the same as menstrual 
blood, which is called by this name. 

A few weeks later the kulakula, as the youth is now called, may, 
if a woman has previously been promised to him, go to her horde 
and take her as a wife. Frequently he makes a kuramidi ceremony 
an opportunity to claim his bride. 


Female Puberty Ritual and Childbirth. 


We may at this point indulge in a digression to consider the 
manner in which women change their status according to age. This 
change, which can hardly be called initiation, since it depends upon 
natural physiological phenomena rather than specifically established 
ceremonial, is of slight importance when compared with the elaborate 
ritual associated with male initiation. There is, however, a definite 
change of status on the part of women and a small amount of ritual 
associated with it. 
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Though girls are married and may have sexual intercourse 
with their husbands before puberty, the first ritual which they go 
through is associated with their first menstruation, when they go 
into the bush for the entire period. Before the advent of Europeans 
women used to retire to the bush at every menstrual period, but at 
the present time they leave the camp at their first menstruation only. 


While in the bush a woman sits in a hole in the ground all day, 
wearing no clothing. Several women go with her and build a shelter 
of boughs over her head. At night she emerges from this shelter 
and sleeps outside. 


During her seclusion a woman eats very little—an excess of 
food would make her sick. After menstruation she goes back to her 
husband, but she does not go close to him at first. They sleep with a 
fire between them for one night. 


Menstrual blood (dala) is very dangerous to men, a belief 
embodied in several myths in which men are killed or made sick by 
contact with it. On the other hand menstrual blood is valuable to 
women. At each menstruation until she is fully developed a young 
girl receives some of her own bala, which is rubbed upon her shoulders 
by the older women. When she is mature she may perform this 
duty for younger girls. 


The birth of children has important consequences for women. 
In addition to the social obligations incurred it releases them from 
certain food prohibitions, this being a gradual process depending 
upon the birth of several children and the senescence of the woman. 


When a woman is about to give birth to a child she goes some 
little distance from the camp, accompanied by several women who 
assist at the birth by rubbing the mother’s abdomen. When the 
baby is born it is rubbed with dust, and a little sand is placed in its 
mouth to prevent it from crying too much. A fire is made and one 
of the women puts her hand near the flames and then rubs the baby’s 
body to keep it warm. The umbilical cord is cut with a cockle shell. 
It is buried in the ground and a fire lighted over the spot. After 
they have been in the bush for about three days after the birth the 
mother and child return to the main camp. 
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Midedi Feast. 


After he has been married for one or two years a man is 
introduced for the first time to the midedt feast, when he is shown for 
the first time a series of places called maruygu-kura balbar where the 
older men keep the sacred objects known as pirmal and yalyarindza, 
as well as smaller objects of the same type called yivtmari. On the 
pirmal and yirimari are carved the traditional ramu of the Bagad- 
jimbiri. The balbar at Lagrange and to the north also contain 
objects of similar shape but marked with the ramu of Mirin and 
called dgilbir. A few pirmal have the markings of both traditions. 
None of these objects has any totemic significance. 


Each of the sacred objects belongs to an individual, generally 
to the man who makes it, and natives can usually name the owner 
unless this individual has been dead for some time. Great care is 
taken of the pzrmal, which may not be taken from any balbar except 
when they are being removed to another one, which is a regular 
practice. When they are so removed the identical ones are not 
returned, but different ones are given as return gifts. 


There is a certain amount of ritual associated with the presenta- 
tion of piymal to the men in charge of another balbar. A mided: 
must be held at the place to which the pirmal are being removed, 
The members of the visiting party approach the balbar, bearing the 
pirmal, These they leave a little way off, and, coming close, they 
gambal the men to whom they are about to present the pzrmal. 
The visitors then bring up. the f:vmal which are yambal between the 
bodies of members of the two parties, after which the usual mided: 
feast is held. 


No exchange of fiymal can take place without the consent of a 
number of the men to whom the balbar from which they are taken 
belong. The owner, even if he is the man in charge of the balbar 
(the miril-kura worara), must obtain general assent before any pirmal 
is removed, but on the other hand no fzrmal can be sent away without 
the owner’s consent. 


The miril-kura worara, with the assistance of the other old men 
of the district, cares for the p:vmal and, at death, or if for any reason 
he is unable adequately to discharge his function, delegates his 
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office to another man, who may stand in any relationship to him. 
No man, not even the miril-kura worara, is allowed to go to the balbar 
alone. The degree of condemnation evoked by such an action would 
depend upon the circumstances and upon the status of the offender. 
It would, however, be a very serious offence if any woman, child or 
young man were to go near the maruyu-kura balbar, the punishment 
being death. In the event of a woman offending in this way it is 
said that her crime may be expiated in another way.2* Any man 
except a close relative may point out her offence to her husband 
and ask permission to have sexual intercourse with her. If the 
husband consented the act of coition would expiate the offence. 
Similarly, if a man carrying a pirmal were to meet another man with 
the latter’s wife, he must immediately throw away the pirmal and 
ask permission to have sexual intercourse with the woman. If the 
husband and wife agree intercourse takes place, but if either refuses 
they are both killed. 

The pirmal are kept in a small bough shelter raised from the 
ground, where they are kept with the carved side downwards. 
Great care is taken lest the white ants should get tothem. They are 
covered with a mixture of grease and red ochre, which is renewed 
from time to time, special care being taken of the carved side. 

When a novice is being shown the irmal for the first time he is 
left with the main party some distance from the balbar while a few 
men go ahead to prepare the pirmal. All the men with the exception 
of the novice then decorate themselves with powdered charcoal and 
place leaves in their head and arm-bands. When it is announced 
that all is ready the novice is led along a bush track towards the 
maruyu-kura balbar. The novice walks with bowed head and must 
keep his eyes closed except when he is told to look up. One 
man walks in front leading him by the hand, and another walks 
behind the novice with his hand on the latter’s shoulder. The 
remaining members of the party walk, or rather trot, for the journey 
is made at a slow run, beside and behind the novice, at the same time 
giving vent to staccato sounds resembling a dog’s bark. 





28The punishment described here is quite hypothetical, since none of the writer’s 
informants could recall any instance of a woman actually approaching the marugu- 
kura balbar. The account is, however, of interest merely as social phantasy. 
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Along the path traversed by the party are stationed men holding 
pirmal in various statuesque attitudes (see Plate I, A). When one 
of these is reached the novice is told to look up and is asked what 
it is. He says nothing, and, having been told to close his eyes again, 
is led on to the next figure. 

When the party arrive at the balbar they find the pirmal and 
ytrimari laid on a couch of bushes with the carved sides towards the 
ground. The men sit around these and turn them over one by one, 
the novice sitting with bowed head while a man immediately behind 
the novice holds his arms around his waist. There is a great amount 
of singing and talking during which the novice is told of the institution 
of the pirmal by the Bagadjimbiri. He is told to run his fingers over 
the ramu, after which he is gambal by everyone present and the 
pirmal are gambal by him. 

After some time the food which has been prepared (it is brought 
to the balbar ready cooked) is placed upon the heap of pirmal and, 
resting on them, is swung to and fro to the accompaniment of a 
song which concludes in a loud unvoiced exhalation upon which 
the pirmal, with the food on top, are raised in the air and then 
lowered to the ground. 


At this point in the ceremony there is a remarkable change in 
the attitude of the participants. They still appear excited, but the 
hitherto predominant tension gives way to relaxation. There is 
much laughter as the feast (mzdedt) is eaten. The party, previously 
grouped in a solemn circle around the pirmal, breaks up into small 
groups of men eating, talking and laughing together, while some 
renew their decorations, the novice being decorated with powdered 
charcoal for the first time in the ceremony. 

When the midedz is finished the men stand in a single line, each 
holding a piymal. They sing a song, tapping the pirmal on the ground 
in time with the music. The sacred objects are then replaced in 
their bough shelter and the balbar swept clean. 

The men then return to the place (called the dzandu-kura 
balbar) where some old women” have been preparing more food, and 
another feast is held there. When the men appear the women 





“Young women are not allowed to participate. 
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KARADJERI INITIATION. PLATE I. 


A. Ceremonial display of pirmal. B. Circumcision ritual (southern tradition) 
“table”’ upon which thz novice is placed for the operation. 
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who are sitting around the food which they have prepared retire to 
another clearing about twenty yards distant and eat some food, 
while the men have another feast together on the dzandu-kura balbar. 


After being shown the sacred objects at one marugu-kura balbar 
in the ceremonial manner described above, the novice is subsequently 
taken to all the other balbar in the vicinity of his own gura, but (except 
for the gambal rite) he visits them in the same way as other men, 
that is, he is not led with bowed head, and, when the party are 
grouped around the sacred objects, he is not held and instructed as 
before. In all other respects the ritual is the same, though the 
emotional atmosphere is not nearly so tense as when a man is being 
shown the pirmal for the first time. 

These midedt may take place at any time when there is sufficient 
food, the ceremony, apart from the part played by the novice, being 
the same as that described above. 


RALPH PIDDINGTON 








AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


SYDNEY MEETING, AUGUST, 1932 


HE Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 
numbers among its past presidents many scientists chosen from the ranks of the 
world’s most distinguished biologists, chemists, geologists, and engineers. This 
year, however, anthropology was honoured for the first time. At the Congress of 
the Association held in Sydney during August, 1932, the president was His Excellency 
Sir Hubert Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, and one of the foremost authorities 
on the application of anthropology to native administration. 


Sir Hubert chose as the title of his presidential address The Scientific Pactfication 
of Papua.’ He said that the well-ordered government of a subject people is one of 
the most scientific, as it is one of the rarest of human achievements, and the pacifica- 
tion which precedes it must be equally scientific. Scientific pacification naturally 
postulates some knowledge of the people to be pacified, but first order has to be 
established. The first duty of an administration is to establish order, for on that 
all later policies depend. Here the importance of the scientific method is clear. 
The punitive expedition is as unscientific as it is unsatisfactory. It abandons our 
idea of individual responsibility and adopts the savage’s idea of brutal vengeance. 
The punitive expedition is also inconsistent with peaceful association. In Papua 
the administration has respect for native custom in general, but it does not feel 
justified in simply maintaining hampering practices to make what Julian Huxley 
has called a human zoo. Thus warfare has to be forbidden, and also cannibalism 
and infanticide. This leads to conflicts, which again have to be dealt with 
scientifically. One of the greatest difficulties is the diversity of language, for Papua 
is a regular Tower of Babel. The difficulty has been surmounted in some cases by 
the enlistment of police from the more remote of the outside districts. These men 
serve for a year, during which they learn English. After they return to their homes 
they may then be used as interpreters when necessary. 

The president of Section F (Anthropology) in the Congress was Mr. E. W. P. 
Chinnery, Government Anthropologist of New Guinea. His presidential address 
dealt with Anthropology and Administration in New Guinea.* He said that contact 
with Europeans tends to destroy native culture and to break up institutions funda- 





1This address will be published in full in the Report of the Twenty-first Meeting of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 1932. 

*This address will also be published in the Report of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1932. 
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mental to the interests of the people. Progress, therefore, depends upon the intro- 
duction of processes that will build up native life and allow the people to develop. 
The welfare of the natives and the development of European enterprises are inter- 
dependent and must run side by side. Intensively acquired knowledge of the natives 
and their culture may be usefully applied by the Administration of New Guinea to 
its native problems. It is especially valuable to district officers, whose duties 
consist of exploring new areas, discovering and pacifying the natives living there, 
and guiding them through an administrative system which includes, among other 
things, a system of law and order, encouragement of contact and friendly relations 
between tribes, and the introduction of new economic ideas. 


In 1924 a cadet system was instituted in the Mandated Territory, and since that 
date fourteen cadets and some of the senior district officers have received instruction 
in anthropology at the University of Sydney. There are more than one hundred 
known groups of people in New Guinea who differ in type, language, and culture, 
and, as it requires at least one year to study a single group, there is a great deal of 
work to be done before New Guinea can be known anthropologically. What is 
really required in New Guinea is a body of research workers engaged in systematic 
study of the natives and handing on their knowledge to an administration for the 
guidance of native policies. 


The meetings of Section F were arranged so that, as far as possible, papers 
dealing with special areas or problems were all read on the same day. One morning 
was devoted to Australia, another to Polynesia, and a third to problems of culture 
contact, while one afternoon was given over to Melanesia and New Guinea. A whole 
day was also devoted to a joint discussion with Sections E (History), I (Medical 
Science), and P (Geography) on Population Problems of the Pacific. Dr. A. P. 
Elkin’s paper on The Secret Life of the Aborigine* was the first on Australia. He 
showed that a knowledge of the language and customs of the aborigines is not 
sufficient for us to understand them. Their secret life must also be understood, for 
it provides the sanction for socially important laws, customs and beliefs. This was 
followed by a paper on The Social Structure of the Natives of Fraser or Great Sandy 
Island, Queensland, by Miss C. Tennant-Kelly.4 The four marriage sections of the 
natives were described, and also the totemic system. The tribes are divided into 
matrilineal totemic clans which carry out increase ceremonies at special sacred spots. 
Mention was also made of the rainbow-serpent myths. Miss Olive Pink then discussed 
Food Plants of the Central Australian Aborigines. After describing the plants in 
detail Miss Pink showed the uses to which they were put by the natives. A paper 
entitled Mutilatory Rites of the Aborigines,’ by Mr. W. W. Thorpe, was then read. 
This described the actual operations and distribution of tooth evulsion, nose boring, 
cicatrization, and circumcision. 





*To be published later in Oceania. 


*An abstract of this paper will appear in the Report of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1932. 


5To be published in full in Mankind. 
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Papers additional to Mr. Chinnery’s address dealing with Melanesia and New 
Guinea included those of Miss Elsie Bramell, Mr. Gordon Thomas, and Mr. J. A. Todd. 
Miss Bramell dealt with Government and Justice in New Guinea.* She showed that 
the Administration had been compelled to put into operation judicial machinery of 
its own design, and that it was therefore necessary to educate the natives to a sense 
of individual responsibility. Mr. Thomas spoke of The Influence of Civilization on the 
People of Buka,* and pointed out the need for a consistent policy in dealing with 
natives. Mr. Todd’s paper was entitled Culture Types in New Guinea. He criticized 
previous attempts to divide the island into culture areas, and showed that any 
attempts to do so must be based on a thorough knowledge of the kinship systems of 
the various tribes. 

Three papers dealt with Polynesia. That of Dr. H. Ian Hogbin on Polynesian 
Ceremonial Gift Exchanges* showed that these exchanges played an important part 
in native life. A paper by Dr. Firth had for its title Kinship in Native Social Life. 
First he outlined a few questions relating to kinship that it is at present impossible 
to answer with the material at our disposal. He then demonstrated the importance 
of kinship in Tikopia. Mr. F. L. S. Bell spoke on The Economic Importance 
of Chicftainship in Central Polynesia He stated that he thought that the emphasis 
which has been laid on the sacred nature of chiefs has obscured their importance as 
leaders in economic enterprises. He also dealt with the relation between individual 
ability and social status, and between wealth and rank. 


A paper by Mr. R. Piddington was devoted to a consideration of Psychological 
Aspects of Culture Contact.* In this he said that the problem of culture contact is the 
method of adapting the native to the system of values of Europeans, and in order to 
do this satisfactorily account must be taken of the trends of both cultures. Mr. W.C. 
Groves dealt with Educational Aspects of Culture Contact, and said that the co- 
operative researches of the educationalist and the anthropologist would provide 
administrations with scientific guidance in the setting up of an educational system 
best adapted to meet the changing environment of the native. 


During the Congress several gramophone records of native songs recorded in 
Central Australia and Eyre’s Peninsula by Professor E. Harold Davies of the Elder 
Conservatorium of Music, Adelaide, were played. These were preceded by a paper 
by Mr. Keith Kennedy on Aboriginal Musical Instruments.’ Mr. Kennedy, in 
addition, gave a demonstration of how the various instruments were played. An 
evening lantern lecture was also given by Dr. E. Briggs on Native Life in New Guinea. 


Among the recommendations made by the General Council of the Association, 
the following were of special interest to anthropologists. It was decided to urge upon 
the Governments of Australia the necessity for a systematic policy of scientific 
investigation into the culture of the native races of Australia and its mandated and 
other territories, with a view to assisting in the preservation and administration of 
the natives. It was also decided to point out the desirableness of extending training 





*Vide page 13. 
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in anthropology to government officials, missionaries, and representatives of other 
organizations engaged among the native peoples. The Governments were also to be 
asked to take immediate steps with regard to the adequate protection of aboriginal 
and half-caste women, especially by the appointment of women protectors trained in 
anthropology ; to provide special courts for dealing with cases where aborigines were 
concerned ; to hold open inquiries in cases of alleged assaults involving aborigines 
and mixed bloods ; and to appoint a Commissioner of Native Affairs as a separate 
authority from the present Department of the Interior. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


On Monday, August 22nd, a discussion was held on the subject of Population 
Problems of the Western Pacific. Sir Hubert Murray occupied the chair and opened 
the proceedings by reading a paper on Depopulation in Papua.* He pointed out that 
depopulation had been the subject of a Commission in Fiji as early as 1893. In 
Papua, while there is no evidence of depopulation in general, population is 
undoubtedly declining in the Eastern Division and the South-Eastern Division. It 
has been maintained that this is caused by a general shortage of food, by feasts, by 
the belief in evil spirits, and by public opinion, which regards it as disgraceful to have 
a large family. Sir Hubert himself did not place much weight on these arguments, 
because they have no reference to European settlement. He was inclined to believe 
that the main causes of depopulation are three—insufficient food supply, disease, 
and the passing of the old modes of life. The form of interaction is not everywhere 
the same, and it is possible to find communities which still flourish, even though their 
old culture has gone, and at the same time other communities which, although little 
touched by Europeans, have declined in numbers. Indentured labour has had little 
effect on the birth rate in Papua because the young men are away from their villages 
for only a couple of years at most. 

Sir Hubert suggested that good work might be done by introducing new foods 
rich in vitamins, by preserving native customs or substituting others for them, and 
by extending the activities of medical officers. He concluded, “ As regards Papua, 
I should say that some tribes may succumb altogether, but the more resistant stocks 
will remain, and their natural increase will be more than enough to make up the loss.” 

Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery then read a paper on Census and Population.® He 
pointed out that, as far as New Guinea, at least, was concerned, accurate census 
figures spread over a period of years were required before it could definitely be stated 
that populations were decreasing or increasing. He then outlined a system which 
he had devised for making population records in New Ireland. 

A paper entitled Depopulation and Adminisiration,® by Mr. F. E. Williams, 
Government Anthropologist of Papua, was then read. Mr. Williams said that the 
administrator must apply the conclusions reached by science, but that the problem 
of depopulation had not been wholly solved, and while the scientists continue their 
investigations, the administrator must be up and doing. There are many factors 
which have a bearing on the problem, and, to employ a business analogy, the adminis- 
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trator must deal with the small economies as well as the large, in order to balance 
his human budget. The factors may be divided into new and old. Assuming 
depopulation in the Pacific to be post-European, it is among the former that the 
actual causes of decrease are to be found. But the old, or pre-European, factors act 
as checks, and it is necessary to remove or neutralize them. Under the first heading 
introduced disease, and the loss of interest in life were discussed as matters of major 
importance ; and the alleged increasing masculinity and decline of polygamy among 
those of minor importance. Under the second heading the paper first discussed native 
warfare and (as examples of minor, but not wholly negligible, factors) sorcery and 
certain sexual practices. Of real importance, however, Mr. Williams believed, were 
endemic disease, infant mortality, and the limitations of the food supply. 

Dr. Raymond Firth, in a paper entitled Indices of a Stable Population, next 
discussed the equilibrium of the population of Tikopia (British Solomon Islands), 
which appears to be increasing. During the year 1928-1929 there were 15 deaths 
and 60 births, there being 54 children of the latter living at the time of the writer’s 
departure. The factors of fertility are thus outstripping those of morbidity. The 
population of the island is over 1,200, there being a surplus of nearly 100 males, 
mainly under the marriageable age. The island is very healthy, being free from 
malaria and filariasis, and nearly so from frambeesia. Epidemics which occur are 
recognized by the natives as being due to the visits of specific European vessels, as 
instanced by the spread of the common cold at the time of the writer’s arrival. 
Mortality is confined practically to old folk and weakly infants. 

The population of Tikopia is normally in a state of equilibrium with its food 
supply, and in former times there were several mechanisms of control—celibacy of 
the younger males ; prevention of conception ; abortion and infanticide. Warfare, 
by the driving out of a section of the people, acted as a final check. Contact with 
white culture, principally mission influence, has caused these checks to some extent 
to become inoperative, with the result that the population is increasing, to the dismay 
of the elder responsible natives, since it puts pressure upon the food supply. Migration 
cannot solve the difficulty, and agricultural improvements are feasible only at the 
risk of seriously disturbing the native culture. As the commercial interest of the 
island is negligible a policy of non-interference would seem to be justified here, though 
normally such policy cannot be pursued in other communities. The Tikopia have 
worked out, in the course of centuries, an adjustment to their own specialized environ- 
ment, and it should be our duty to help them to maintain that adjustment. 

Professor S. H. Roberts followed, and discussed The Position of Native De- 
population. He said that it is apparently becoming increasingly difficult to dogmatize 
on the causes of native depopulation in general, although, from a comparative study, 
it is obvious that an approach on physical lines is inadequate. The great number of 
regions in which depopulation is taking place despite adequate medical provisions 
alone would disprove this ; nor does such a medical approach explain those cases 
in which native populations are increasing rapidly under the most appalling medical 
conditions. If only by a process of elimination, one must accept something in the 
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nature of a psychological factor, quite apart from the amassing of positive evidence 
in support of this view. It is no answer to cite individual small localities where the 
provision of medical facilities has temporarily allayed depopulation. Professor 
Roberts said that he could not see how the general movements of native population 
can be accounted for in English, French, and ex-German lands without giving 
priority to the psychological factor. 

It is easy, too, to be stampeded into too facile an assumption regarding the 
inevitability of native depopulation following contact with European culture. There 
appears no reason why the outcome in Melanesia should in any way differ from that 
equilibrium which occurred in most Polynesian lands after a century of readjustment 
following European contact. Indeed, it is a moot point whether native races, taken 
as a whole, are not increasing, despite European influences. Certainly the experience 
of Africa and Asia supports this contention—an issue not faced by theorists who 
generalize from the fate of such unimportant anthropological curiosities as the 
Bushmen. 

This does not mean to say that there are no physical causes of depopulation, and 
it seems casuistry to argue that such processes are an instrument and not a direct 
cause of depopulation. 

The main problem, however, comes to this—what can the ordinary administrator 
do, here and now, in his individual section of territory, to allay the ravages of de- 
population, especially in such scattered lands as those of Melanesia? Experience 
would prove that medical patrols might assuage the obvious physical weaknesses 
(if financial provision is available), but do not touch the main problem. Here, it 
seems obvious that economic regeneration provides the main clue to racial regenera- 
tion—something in the nature of the peasant-proprietorship of French Africa or the 
Gold Coast, with the administration acting as a buffer between the small native 
producers and the outside market, and with an expanding scheme of vocational 
education (that is, agricultural) preparing the natives for such work. There is no 
reason why the small plantations of New Guinea and the budding ventures in New 
Caledonia should not become as important as the cocoa-groves of Nigeria and the 
West Coast or the flourishing ground-nut plantations of Senegal. 

As compared with any such general scheme, such remedies as indirect rule appear 
to be less important, and miscegenation to be of primarily academic significance. 
Economic transformation has the additional merit of being immediately practicable 
and sufficiently variable to meet varying native conditions, while African experience 
demonstrates that it can succeed with natives far less advanced than Melanesians 
and Micronesians. Certainly, the Melanesian position at the moment makes it clear 
that an inch of practice (provided that it be in the right general direction) is preferable 
to a league of theory. 

The next paper was that of Dr. H. Ian Hogbin, dealing specifically with The 
Causes of Depopulation. When we look at the Pacific of the eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, said Dr. Hogbin, we may be tempted perhaps to make the 
generalization that the impact of European on native culture inevitably results in 
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depopulation, at all events for the time being. This is probably true of the Pacific, 
but it is not universally so, for in certain African communities there seems to have 
been no diminution. 

With regard to the Pacific it has been urged that we have merely hastened a 
process already at work, and that the islands were already becoming depopulated 
before our arrival on the scene. This is urged on two grounds : 


(r) Where earliest voyagers, e.g. Quiros, state that they were welcomed by 
large crowds, later visitors found but few natives. However, it is admitted that the 
accounts of few travellers prior to that of Cook are reliable, so that we cannot accept 
this argument. 


(2) It is also urged that the population of the Pacific Islands could not have 
flourished because of the depraved brutishness in which the people were living. 
Modern anthropology has shown this argument to be entirely without foundation. 

The evidence for an increase in the death rate was then examined. 

(1) In the early days natives were frequently either deliberately killed off, or 
else given firearms which enabled them to kill each other. 

(2) It is generally agreed that we introduce diseases—measles, whooping cough, 
chicken pox, dysentery, venereal diseases, and pulmonary diseases. Many of these 
have become endemic. 

(3) Disturbance of culture also leads to an increase in the death rate. In many 
cases the natives actually cease to desire to live, and consequently lie down and die. 
In other areas, faced with new diseases and as yet unable to absorb the new civiliza- 
tion, they regard themselves as doomed, and then cease to fight disease. 

A decrease in the native birth rate has been caused by several factors. 

(1) People die earlier, and so do not produce as many children as formerly. 

(2) Young men are absent on plantations during the best period for breeding. 

(3) We have interfered directly with the native system of polygyny. 

(4) In many places the natives now no longer desire to have children. 

(5) It is at least possible that the destruction of the native culture has lowered 
the general tone, and that this has had an effect on fertility. 

Professor J. Macdonald Holmes followed with a paper on The Geographical 
Aspects of Pacific Population Problems. He said that there are two aspects in which 
geographers have interested themselves in the population of the Pacific. One consists 
of a discussion of the migration problems and the distribution of the so-called 
“ races ’’ of the Pacific Islands ; the other concerns itself with the present day aspects 
of population grouping and distribution. The latter is the one which is of paramount 
interest at the present time. 

The most outstanding contrast in numbers of people is between the “ millions ” 
on the mainland with the ‘‘ thousands ”’ on the islands, and the large numbers in the 
East Indies, Central America and China compared with the much smaller numbers 
in all the other parts of the Pacific mainland. A further contrast is between the 
large numbers in Java and New Guinea compared with the very small numbers in 
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the north of Australia. There is a geographic barrier here which is not one of water 
distance, because we know that islanders did visit northern Australia, and the 
environment in parts of Papua is somewhat similar to that in the north of Queensland. 
The presence of lateritic soils, unreliable rainfall, and the difficulties in carrying on 
native plantation agriculture, as well as the absence of the alternation of high 
mountain and deep valley which suited the systems of tribal organization of the 
islands seem to be the chief factors. 


Considering Australia and New Zealand as part of the Pacific it is not generally 
realized how well filled with white people are these continental islands. No other 
Pacific region, area for area, shows anything like the numbers of white people that 
there are in the settled portions of Australia. It will be noted that the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea with its closely congregated large numbers of native peoples 
forms a boundary at the equator with the widely spaced population of the Japanese 
Mandated Territory. 


In the south western Pacific the Eastern races are widespread. The Japanese, 
like the white people, choose the colder and best developed and best organized islands, 
while the Chinese are to be found everywhere. In Australia, only the States that 
had gold rushes have considerable Chinese populations, the Eastern races at present, 
of course, being prohibited immigrants. 


The two chief divisions of people in the Pacific are territorial peoples and extra- 
territorial peoples. In Fiji, for example, there are as many extra-territorial peoples, 
that is, Hindus and Moslems, as there are natives. In the Hawaii group there are 
more extra-territorial peoples than territorial natives. Does this mean in the Pacific, 
as it is meaning in China, that trade follows a relegation of the native to an inferior 
economic position and the breakdown of the tribal or family organization? Pacific 
systems have always operated with a modicum of money, but Westernization involves 
a monetary system. As far as grouping of extra-territorial peoples is concerned, 
up to the present, trade and a monetary system have meant a transference of Pacific 
populations—and these migrations are of greater moment than anything that took 
place at any one time in previous generations. 


A paper on The Value of Medical Services in Relation to Depopulation’ by 
Dr. R. W. Cilento then followed. Dr. Cilento said that the effects of European 
intrusion on native races occurred in three stages. The first is the period during 
which the native is attacked by actual arms, by new diseases, and by dislocation of 
tribal life. An enormous decline naturally follows. This period has long since ended 
in the Pacific. The second stage is one of partial adjustment, when the European 
seeks to impose his scale of values on the native. During this period the native loses 
the safeguards of savagery and fails to get a substitute for them. This condition 
of disequilibrium is seen in many areas in Melanesia. Finally, either the factors 
for decline predominate, and the native race disappears, or adjustment becomes 





’Dr. Cilento’s paper is to be published in the Medical Journal of Australia. 
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gradually complete, and the population begins steadily to increase. The causes of 
depopulation, stated Dr. Cilento, are : 


(1) Introduced diseases, especially tuberculosis and malaria. 

(2) Faulty sanitary conditions. 

(3) Poverty of diet. 

(4) Lessened fertility, with frequent miscarriage and deliberate abortion. 

Of these, disease and food deficiency are by far the most important. 

Chronic diseases produce a mental lassitude and actual bodily weariness which 
prevent anything but the most essential tillage of the soil and casual foraging for 
food. The very poverty of the diet lessens the resistance to those same diseases, and 
so provides a vicious circle of more frequent disease and constantly lessened food 
supplies, until the point is reached where the human organism can no longer cope 
with the situation. The psychological factor is not, Dr. Cilento believed, a cause of 
depopulation, but merely an effect. The attitude of hopelessness upon which stress 
has been laid is itself directly proportional to the degree of disease prevalence. It 
arises as a direct sequel to disease, and is not a primary condition resulting from the 
disruption of native customs. 

The best method of attacking the depopulation problem is to go to the root of 
the trouble, and devote more attention to medical services and to improving native 
diet by providing foods rich in protein and vitamins A,C and E. The lack of fertility 
itself is correlated with the lack of vitamin E, in which native foods are especially 
poor. 

Dr. Firth, in expressing appreciation of Dr. Cilento’s paper, asked to what extent 
fertility could be said to depend on food supply. In reply, Dr. Cilento said that it 
was difficult to distinguish between a plentiful diet and a good diet, and that a bulky 
diet that looked like profusion might be defective because fertility depended on 
certain tiny accessory food factors. In the Pacific, what appears to be a bulky diet, 
often relatively a good diet, may be lacking in the things which make for fertility. 
In Vitogo, Fiji, the women had one or no children. This was due to the fact that 
fertility had ceased at a very early age, 25 years or thereabouts, the reason being 
that their former staples were not now garnished with the accessory food factors they 
had formerly obtained from the growing shoots of plants, spore-bearing ferns, etc. 
The staples were now eked out by the devitalized tinned foods they purchased at the 
stores with the money obtained from renting out their own lands to coloured 
immigrants into Fiji from India. 

The Causes of Maori Depopulation® was the subject of a paper by Dr. T. Wi-Repa, 
which was then read. He said that before the invasion of his country by Western 
civilization the natives had, in spite of their inter-tribal wars, been healthy, and had 
maintained their normal ratio of increase. In the circumstances of a sudden change, 
such as the Maori had experienced, he suddenly found himself projected across a 
gulf of time measured by centuries into an age where he found himself a helpless 
individual in a glittering solitude, and it would take him the best part of a century 
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to realize the change. Since last century, when it was feared the Maori would die 
out, the population had increased. The causes of the depopulation had been war, 
pestilence, sterility, infantile mortality, and loss of ancestral lands. 

The paper of Dr. W. M. Strong on Nutritional Aspects of Depopulation and 
Disease followed. He stressed the importance of vitamins in native diet, especially 
that of indentured labourers. Cases were quoted of outbreaks of beriberi and scurvy 
being cured by changes of food. Dr. Strong stated that even tuberculosis, he thought, 
could be largely prevented by providing natives with good nourishing food, more 
particularly during the earlier years of contact. He pointed out, too, that influenza 
epidemics have always caused far more deaths in Papua when they have followed 
droughts. In times of drought, of course, the natives are without adequate food 
supplies. Reference was also made to the correlation between lack of fertility and 
lack of vitamin E. However, it was pointed out that so far experiments had estab- 
lished this to be the case with rats only. In conclusion, Dr. Strong urged that 
energies should be devoted to making the medical services more efficient, and to 
making natives cultivate a greater variety of crops. 

In commenting on this paper Professor Harvey Sutton stated that he regarded 
the factor of diet as one of the most important things in public health today. He 
mentioned rickets, so prevalent in school children, trachoma and other eye conditions, 
and barcoo rot, prevalent in western New South Wales. Typhus in a famine-stricken 
population may kill forty per cent. or more, whereas in a well-fed population the 
mortality is usually about one or two per cent. Special attention should be drawn 
to the intermediate (prodromal) stages of deficiency diseases. Long before the person 
shows definite evidence of rickets, scurvy, beriberi, pellagra, etc., various vague 
symptoms of ill-health, indigestion, anemia, malnutrition, and so on, appear with 
distinct psychological effects, as languor, lack of interest, and listlessness. Investiga- 
tion in the Pacific suggests the characteristic reaction of races to new diseases. 
Measles in Fiji in 1874 killed 40,000 people out of 150,000, but recently a measles 
epidemic was not unusually severe. Tuberculosis in native races runs a far more 
acute and rapidly fatal course compared with the same disease amongst our own race, 
which has had a longer experience of this infection. 

Professor Sutton concluded with a plea for further medical research on the 
subject. The Pacific is a vast laboratory with unique opportunities of studying the 
effects of diet and disease in human beings, and knowledge gained in the Pacific may, 
especially as regards diet deficiencies, be of real value to the study of dietetic problems 
in Australia itself. He thanked the Anthropological Section for having brought 
the matter of population before the notice of the Congress. 

Dr. Baldwin was of the opinion that Dr. Strong’s paper was valuable, as it showed 
that in the field mixed symptoms in disease made diagnosis much more difficult than 
was the case with typical examples quoted in text-books. He referred to war 
cedema and famine dropsy, which occurred during the last war because of diet. 
He questioned, indeed, whether some cases of beriberi might not be war cedema or 
famine dropsy. McCarrison showed that one of the effects of avitaminosis was a 
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chronic irritation of the mucosa of the intestine. It was known that irritation of the 
intestine was a predisposing factor in cholera and some other intestinal diseases. 
McCarrison’s work on amcebic dysentery with monkeys was mentioned. 


In 1926 McCarrison also carried out experiments on two series of rats each 
comprising twenty animals. One series was put on a satisfactory diet and the other 
series was on a deficient diet. It was found that the mortality in the first series was 
fifteen per cent., and in the second series forty-five per cent. The survivors in the 
first series were of good appearance, strong and active, whereas in the second series, 
they were weakly and listless. Sasaki has shown, also, that vitamins exert a consider- 
able influence on worm infestation. In this connection McCollum’s work on the 
complexity of vitamins was quoted. In conclusion, Dr. Baldwin said that it was 
only in the field that these problems could be solved for human beings. 


The subject of Missions and Depopulation was dealt with by the Rev. J. W. Burton 
and the Rev. J.S. Needham. Mr. Burton stated that the popular view was that the 
influence of missions on the social and physical condition of primitive people had been 
adverse. However, it is impossible to isolate any particular influence upon native 
life and subject it to analysis, for at the same time that missionaries began their work 
in the Pacific so also did traders, government agents, and scientists. 


The influence of missions was naturally most marked upon the old primitive 
religious beliefs of the people. These were intertwined with the social life of the 
tribe, and any disturbance had its effect upon the population, particularly as it 
affected for better or worse the “ will to live ”—a very important matter in native 
life. There was a wonderful response on the part of the people to the moral and 
spiritual teaching of the missionary, and apart from all question of the validity of the 
faith, it produced an enormous moral reformation. Ugly vices vanished as if by 
magic, and a high standard of moral life was set up. We have perhaps modified the 
estimates of some missionary enthusiasts concerning the “ glorious gospel triumphs ”’ ; 
but the fact remains that the life of the people was changed and transformed by the 
simple message of Christianity. Possibly the ideal set was too high—higher in fact 
than the average Englishman, with centuries of Christianity behind him, had attained. 
A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, but a too-distant heaven is only a disappoint- 
ment. This probably accounts for much of the occasional reversion to old customs 
and superstitions. 

This much having been said, Mr. Burton believed that many of the old 
missionaries possessed more wisdom than they have been given credit for. Anthrop- 
ology as a science was a mere puling infant, but these pioneers were acutely aware of 
some of the dangers connected with the substitution of an alien culture, and did their 
best to make the transition from the old to the new as smooth and easy as possible. 
They were even criticized because of this attitude, and accused of undue sympathy 
with pagan customs. Furthermore, this must be said to the credit of the early 
missionaries, that they realized that the language of the people was the most sacred 
and intimate thing in their life. They treated that language with great respect, and 
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learned it with thoroughness, striving to preserve, for the sake of the people, its 
purity. 

So far as the past is concerned, while admitting that certain abrupt changes 
introduced by the missionary had an adverse tendency, against that must be set 
certain other facts. If clothing was introduced, so was a new ideal of cleanliness ; 
if a taste for European foods was excited, cannibalism was abolished ; if polygamy 
went, so did infanticide ; if old interests were too ruthlessly swept away, new and 
more innocent diversions took their place. Mr. Burton’s judgment was that when 
the past is carefully and scientifically considered, the honours are still with the 
missionary. 

Mr. Burton went on to show how missions are aiding natives by giving them 
medical services and hospitals, and instructing them in child welfare. They are also 
eliminating harmful customs, such as infanticide and the cooping-up of widows, and 
substituting many new interests, as, for instance, organized games in place of warfare. 
The mission schools teach the natives to read and write, and to satisfy them, many 
books, apart from the Bible, have been translated into native languages. 

The Rev. J. S. Needham dealt with missions in Australia, and showed that the 
policy was to segregate the aborigines and to fit them for absorption into the white 
community. 

The discussion closed with a paper on Cultural and Racial Clash in Australia, 
by Dr. A. P. Elkin. This dealt first with the problem of the full-blood, and then with 
the problem of the mixed blood. The full-bloods have decreased in numbers from 
250,000 to 60,000. This has been due to the sudden change externally induced in 
the environment of the aborigines by the advent of civilization. The aborigine had 
reached a workable measure of adjustment to his environment. Indeed, this was 
almost a static condition of equilibrium. Moreover, he depended absolutely on his 
environment for his livelihood, for he practised neither agriculture nor the domestica- 
tion and breeding of animals. This condition of adjustment or equilibrium was 
maintained by an intricate but logical system of social, legal, religious and technical 
customs, such as (a) the division of the population into tribes and the subdivision of 
the tribes into local hordes with definite boundaries, and with laws regarding hunting 
and food-gathering, trespassing and visiting ; (b) the ordering and standardization 
of reciprocal social behaviour, duties, gifts and avoidances on the basis of blood and 
legal kinship which brought every individual into the body politic ; (c) the ritual 
attitude adopted towards nature, the close vital association with definite localities, 
and with the culture-heroes and law-makers of the mythological past—all of which was 
causally connected with totemism, beliefs in pre-existence of spirits, and the secret 
life of the tribe ; and (d) the authority of the old men who are also the repositories of 
the sacred lore and tribal sanctions. 

These were the chief factors which ensured the cohesion, solidarity, and 
persistence of the aboriginal race in its environment. But a tremendous change has 
been worked in that environment by the coming of the white man—a change which 
has been almost as hard, objective, and inhuman as a geographical change. For 
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although the change was one in the human, social, and economic environment, yet 
almost no effort was made to effect that change in such a way that the aborigine 
might become adapted toit. As a result he has simply been unable to fit himself to 
new conditions, and so has very rapidly decreased in numbers. Tribal and horde 
grounds which were associated through sacred sites and beliefs with the past and 
future of the race were used by the white man for his own purposes ; tribal sanctions 
and authorities were ignored, and sometimes belittled ; hunting rights were interfered 
with, making trespass on other horde-territories the only alternative to pauperization 
at the hands of the white man. Being unable to perform the initiatory, historical, 
and totemic rites in the way and at the sites sanctified by tradition, he felt that there 
could be no future, and so he prepared himself to die. The signs, symbols and 
sacraments of his own spiritual life and philosophy were gone, and he had not gripped, 
or been gripped by, any other. Thus, the Australian aboriginal race is going down 
to biological history as another instance of a type which was so adjusted to and 
specialized for one environment that it could not adapt itself to another. 

Dr. Elkin was of the opinion that we should ascertain what sort of agricultural 
and technical pursuits are most suited to the aborigine, and determine the best type 
of education to enable him to face this crisis of his life. 

With regard to the mixed bloods, their numbers are increasing annually as a 
result both of inter-mixture of white and black races, and of matings of the mixed 
bloods amongst themselves. For the most part, mixed blood children are a charge 
on the State. Some persons think that the main obstacle to the complete civilization 
of the mixed bloods is a social one, and that the solution is to educate Europeans to 


free themselves from race prejudice. Others, however, think that the vigour of 
hybrids tends to decrease in the second and third generations. Dr. Elkin urged that 
every side of the matter should be studied, and then a policy formulated and carried 
out consistently. 





THE SOCIAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE 


A REVIEW OF S. D. PORTEUS’S “ PSYCHOLOGY OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE” 
By A. P. ELKIN 


S a result of his study of the Australian aborigine,! Professor S. D. Porteus comes 

to a number of conclusions, namely : (1) that the Australian aborigines are not 
unintelligent, but that their intelligence has relation only to life in their own peculiar 
environment ; (2) that the psychological key to their social system is the fact of the 
“old man domination ”’ ; (3) that this, like their general social system, is a result 
of a reaction to desert conditions of life (this social system includes “‘ old man” 
government, avoidance customs, totemic taboos, and imcrease ceremonies, 
mythological association with natural features which otherwise would be terrifying, 
and various socially unifying expedients such as initiation and marriage divisions 
with indirect descent) ; (4) that this desert type of social system which is typical 
of all Australian tribes must have been evolved in the desert parts of the continent, 
and that therefore the aborigines must have landed on and first inhabited the north- 
western coast between Cape Leveque and Shark’s Bay, and then, under pressure of 
increase of population and the need of fatty food, spread across the continent by 
three routes, first, down the western coast and around to the Bight, second, across 
the desert to the centre where the special characteristics of Australian thought and 
social organization were further developed, and third, by way of East Kimberley, 
across the northern part of the continent and then down the east coast and river 
systems ; (5) that intelligence tests show that the aborigines are inferior to the 
European, Japanese, Chinese and Hawaiian races, that they are definitely unadaptable 
to our civilization, and that the central Australians are slightly, but definitely and 
consistently, superior in intelligence to the north-western natives ; (6) and that this 
superiority of the central Australians supports the author’s theory that the interior 
of the continent is its cultural centre. 


Such conclusions are both interesting and of practical importance. They 
imply various theories of the peopling of Australasia and of the development and 
function of aboriginal social customs and beliefs, and they state categorically that 
all efforts to civilize the aborigines are doomed to failure. We must therefore 
examine the evidence brought forward and the methods of inquiry of the author, 
as naturally he would like us to do, before accepting his conclusions. 





1The Psychology of a Primitive People. A study of the Australian Aborigine. By S. D. 
Porteus. London, Edward Arnold & Co. Published price 30s. (In Australia, 50s.) 
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Professor Porteus used two methods, first, that of psychological reflection on 
aboriginal, social and ceremonial life, and second, that of intelligence testing according 
to the usual methods employed for testing white adults and children. 

With regard to the first, the author endeavours by means of a travel diary 
supplemented by extracts from the works of travellers, explorers and anthropologists 
of greater Australian experience, and by a series of running comments on tribal 
customs, to bring out in relief the peculiar desert type of environment in response to 
which he thinks the Australian social system and mental type were moulded. He 
therefore describes particularly the Dampier Land and Fitzroy Valley areas of the 
Kimberley Division of Western Australia, and the south-western area of Central 
Australia, for his conclusion is that whereas the set was given to aboriginal 
intelligence and social organization in the former, these were pre-eminently developed 
in the latter. In other words, the much harder environmental conditions in Central 
Australia sharpened the intelligence and made the tribes there the initiators and 
improvers of those social expedients which have enabled the race to adapt itself 
and survive. 


Nomadism. 

Porteus believes that the form of tribal government by the council of old men 
“ is an answer to the desert environmental conditions.”” The warrior is not important 
in such a scattered population, nor in a country where there is nothing to fight for. 
The old men know how to get food and water in droughts, they are obviously more 
or less magic-proof, and they are the repositories of tribal lore and legend. Such a 
form of government is obviously of value, but it is not necessary to infer that it was 
evolved in response to desert conditions. The general nomadic life which is rendered 
necessary by an absence of agriculture is sufficient to account for it, whatever be 
the environment, especially when the nomadic groups are, as in Australia, families. 

The author, however, implies that had the distinctive customs of the Australians 
been moulded in the more fertile northern and coastal regions, they would be different 
from what they are, for it is not poor intelligence, but the severity of the environment 
in the deserts of the continent which explains Australian ethnographic poverty. 
Thus the Australians are nomads and food-gatherers because their first habitat in 
Australia was desert. But, after all, there is no reason for supposing that the 
aborigines were not nomadic food-gatherers when they landed in Australia, like the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the aboriginal hill tribes of southern India, who seem to belong 
to the same stock. Some genius, and such are rare, may have thought of cultivating 
some plant in the fertile regions of their new world, but if he did his people were not 
ready to do so, and so they have remained food-gatherers in all parts of the continent. 
The aborigines still do not take to the scheme of agriculture, in spite of the example 
and inducements held out by the white race. This is, it should be added, partly a 
consequence of the native philosophy of the pre-existence of spirits of natural species, 
with its corollary that the increase of the species, and therefore the maintenance of 
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the food supply, depends not on digging and sowing, but on the performance of the 
prescribed rites at the sacred places at the right times. While doubtful about the 
complete success of any efforts to turn the aborigines into enthusiastic or successful 
farmers, I should myself suggest that where such efforts are made, especially on 
mission stations, this belief and practice should not be ignored, and that some form 
of religious ritual be definitely associated with the practice of gardening. 

On Munja Aboriginal Station, Walcott Inlet, with a sixty inch average summer 
rainfall, the manager, Mr. H. Read, has succeeded after only five years of work in 
showing that the natives, bushmen at that, make quite efficient gardeners. When I 
was with him in 1928 he was quite convinced that some of the men took a real interest 
in the process, and were beginning to understand the routine of sowing and waiting 
for the growth from the seed. With no other assistance Mr. Read now has 31 acres 
of peanuts planted and about eight acres of broom-millet. Tomatoes are also a very 
successful crop, and the natives during my visit there appreciated their activities in 
relation to that article of diet. Needless to say, no reference, for or against, is made 
on the station to religious or magical beliefs and practices. Whether the natives 
have evolved a ritual for their gardening, or leave such to the white man, I do not 
know. However, I do know natives in the northern part of the Kimberley Division 
who asked me for seeds of oranges from a mission tree, which they might plant. 

This being so, we must not deny too readily the “ ethnic capacity ” of the 
Australian aborigines to become food-producers under wise guidance. Certainly 
Porteus is correct in saying that “‘ magical increase ceremonies are not necessarily 
primitive,” but the reason is not only that such ceremonies are performed, as the 
author states, by some civilized peoples, but also because they are part of a definite 
and logical philosophy of life which is founded on the belief in the pre-existence of 
spirits of natural species and of human beings, and, indeed, of such a phenomenon 
as rain. 


Totemism. 


This philosophy, and its ritual attitude to nature and the accompanying increase 
ceremonies, and not the taboo on eating the totem, are the important aspects of 
ceremonial totemism. Porteus is swayed too much by the local development of 
totemism amongst the Aranda, where the totemite increases his ceremonial local 
totem, but does not eat it as an ordinary article of diet. He thinks that where there 
is no prohibition against eating or using one’s totem, as amongst the Kariera of the 
De Grey, totemism is in decay. ‘‘ The meaning of totemism,” he says, “‘ diminishes 
or changes when food supplies are plentiful.”” But this is not in accord with facts. 
On the one hand, increase ceremonies are performed in the most fertile parts of 
Australia, such as the northern Kimberleys, Cape York Peninsula and the north 
coast of New South Wales ; on the other hand, in the north-eastern region of South 
Australia, where the desert conditions are almost worse than in Central Australia, 
there is no taboo on eating the patrilineal ceremonial local totem which is ritually 
increased by the totemites. There is, however, a taboo on one totem, namely, the 
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social matrilineal clan totem. This is not increased by the members of the clan. 
Further, in spite of long contact with white culture, there is still evidence for the 
taboo on the totem in southern and eastern Kimberleys, and also in the very fertile 
country of the Ungarinyin tribe north of the King Leopold Ranges. Generally 
speaking, one may say that the social totem is not killed or eaten, for it is regarded 
as a brother, or of one flesh with the totemite, but that the ceremonial totem may be 
eaten, unless, as in Central Australia and the north-west of South Australia, it also 
functions as a social totem, and indeed, too, as a dream totem. 


Porteus lays great stress on the conceptional totemism of the Aranda and the 
assignment of totems through the chance of dreams as making the totemic limits 
more or less independent of blood relationship. He adds that increase ceremonies 
retain a communal aspect, since they never become the exclusive possession of a 
single family line, and that this is a very important social expedient for “‘ counter- 
acting any tendency to place the individual or the family in a favoured or permanently 
privileged position.” But, as a matter of fact, conceptional totemism is rare in 
Australia. Even in the Aranda tribe totemism of this form tends through the custom 
of patrilocal marriage to become patrilineal. This is true of that other variety of 
local totemism, namely, birth totemism, which prevails amongst the Aluridja tribes. 
But generally speaking, ceremonial local increase totemism is definitely patrilineal, 
as in Cape York Peninsula,? the Kimberleys or north-eastern South Australia. It 
is really associated with the importance of the local organization and the belief in 
pre-existence of spirits and of spirit-centres.* 


This patrilineal descent of the local totem does not endanger the unity of the 
tribe, as Porteus would imply. For each patrilineal ceremonial clan, having one or 
more species to increase, is dependent upon the rest, just as they are dependent upon 
it. Moreover, in most tribes members of the opposite moiety, or of the mother’s 
brother’s. clan, have some part to play in the inauguration or conduct of the 
ceremonies, thus preventing any feeling of overwhelming importance on the part of 
any one family. 


Marriage Divisions. 

Professor Porteus suggests that the “‘ old-man ’’ form of tribal government was 
responsible for the moiety, section and subsection systems of social organization, 
for ‘‘ the natives evidently realized that possible discord among the elders had to be 
guarded against.” The exogamic systems lessened competition amongst the old 
men for the spoils—namely, the women—by ensuring an equal distribution. Now 
as this was most important in the central desert, the most complex system with eight 
subsections was developed there. But if this were so, why is it that most of the 
Aluridja tribes who inhabit a worse desert than the Aranda, whose neighbours they 
are, not only lack the eight subsection system, but also marriage divisions of any 





*Ursula McConnel, The Wik-Munkan Tribe, Oceania, I, 181 and 184. 
8A. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, II, 296. 
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kind? Further, these tribes are being influenced in this regard not from Central 
Australia, but from the De Grey and Gascoyne regions of Western Australia, from 
which a four-section system is spreading towards the western borders of Central and 
South Australia. Moreover, the eight-subsection system has, in the opinion of 
Spencer and Gillen, spread to the Aranda from the north and, indeed, at the time of 
their investigations, had not yet been adopted by the southern portion of that tribe. 
Its distribution, too, suggests some area in the fertile north, such as the Ord River 
district of Eastern Kimberley, as its centre of diffusion. Again, the purpose which 
this system fulfils is fulfilled in many tribes that possess only moieties, and even in 
tribes which lack all marriage divisions, by the kinship system and marriage rule of 
the tribe. The value of the subsections, and in lesser degree of the sections and 
moieties, is to summarize kinship terms with their associated privileges, avoidances 
and duties, and to simplify the adjustment of these matters between tribes which 
differ in language and in details of their social organization. The subsection system 
does not increase complexity, but rather decreases it.‘ 


Associated with this is Porteus’ theory that the indirect descent of the sections 
and subsections in Australian tribes “ insures that the advantages of fertility or the 
disadvantages of sterility are spread evenly among the tribe, which has the effect 
of keeping the sections or subsections numerically well balanced.’’ This is good 
abstract arithmetical reasoning, but the same results are obtained without any such 
mechanisms. In addition to summarizing relationships, what these systems also 
do is to distinguish clearly between the generation levels, classifying together a man 
and his son’s son, but separating him from his son and father. This is an important 
principle in most Australian tribes, and it is even guarded in those Aluridja tribes, 
in which there are no marriage divisions of any kind, by the use of reciprocal terms 
for alternate generations. Incidentally, this principle prevents the marriage of 
persons of successive generations, a marriage which is extremely rare in Australia.® 


The sub-section system is one of the reasons given by Professor Porteus to show 
that the central tribes are socially more advanced than those of the coastal regions, 
and to support his thesis that the geographical centre of the continent is also its 
cultural centre. He finds further support for his view in the “ patriarchal [patri- 
lineal !] descent of the exogamic division which is usually considered an advance on 
the matriarchal [matrilineal !] system,’’ and which is the rule in the centre. This 
argument, however, is of very doubtful value. On the one hand, the Aranda have 
patrilineal descent of the moiety, but not of the ceremonial totem, the descent of 
which depends on chance, being associated with the place where the mother first 
realized that conception had occurred. On the other hand, the tribes of the northern 
Kimberley coast have patrilineal descent of both the moiety and the totem, and the 
principle is really more marked there than in the Aranda tribe. Again, the south- 
eastern neighbours of this tribe, the Dieri and kindred tribes, possess patrilineal 





4A. P. Elkin, loc. cit. 
5A. P. Elkin, The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes, Oceania, I1, 64-65. 
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descent of the ceremonial or cult totem, but matrilineal descent in the moiety. In 
these tribes, teo, as also in the Aranda, the sister’s sons inherit a share and a part 
in the ritual associated with a man’s ceremonial totem. The point is that both 
matrilineal and patrilineal principles of descent function in Australian social organiza- 
tion, the former referring mainly to the inheritance of the flesh and of social clans, 
and the latter to the inheritance of the cult totem, which again is closely associated 
with the local organization and the belief in the pre-existence of spirits.6 We must 
therefore refrain from selecting the principle of descent of one culture trait only, 
and basing on it comparisons of social status with other tribes. Of course, it is true 
that throughout the north-west and centre of the continent (as far as there is evidence 
one way or the other) descent in the moiety is patrilineal, while in most of the east 
of the continent descent in the moiety is matrilineal. But we should observe that 
in the former case the moieties are closely connected with the cult life of the tribes, 
the patrilineal local cult clans being divided amongst the moieties, whereas in the 
latter, the moieties are more especially concerned with the social groupings of matri- 
lineal clans of relations, and amongst the Dieri for example, are distinct from the 
patrilineal cult clans. Thus, from a functional point of view, we are not dealing 
with the same factors. It may be that historically speaking the patrilineal moieties 
associated with cult totemism are later than the matrilineal social moieties. But, 
however this may be, the distribution of these two types of moiety descent does not 
show that the centre, or even the desert, was the area of development and point of 
diffusion. It surely suggests one wave of cultural influence down the east of Australia 
including the eastern portion of South Australia, and another from the north-west 
which had reached the Aranda. We have already suggested that the subsection 
system spread from the north-west to the centre of the continent. 


Initiation Rites. 

Both these instances suggest that the point of diffusion and influence was in the 
more fertile coastal region. This is also true of certain other culture traits on which 
Porteus lays stress in support of his desert origin of Australian culture. Thus, in 
discussing initiation ceremonies he rightly says that their value lies in cementing 
tribal relationships. ‘‘ It seems,’’ he writes, “‘ as if the human mind operating in 
these conditions of vast and terrifying loneliness, realizes the dangers of individual 
and family isolation and fortifies itself by the most solemn ceremonies, by agony and 
a shedding of blood, by rites more binding than any oath, against that loneliness.” 
This is quite clearly one of the results of initiation ceremonies, but it must not be 
interpreted as the cause and manner of origin, as Porteus suggests. He goes on to 
say that a sign of tribal membership must satisfy three criteria ; it must be so severe 
in its infliction as not to be copied or self-inflicted, it must be unmistakeably demon- 
strable, and it must be distinctively male. Then, after stating that “‘ for tribes in 
fertile regions where social cohesion is not so essential, tooth-knocking will do,” 





*A. P. Elkin Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Joc. cit. 
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he adds that circumcision and subincision are really the only operations that will 
satisfy all three criteria. But surely social cohesion is just as important in the fertile 
regions as in the desert. Further, there can be little doubt that tooth-knocking 
was formerly a universal initiation rite except possibly in eastern Victoria and a few 
other isolated parts. Spencer and Gillen admit its former practice in the region 
studied by them. Its importance as an initiation rite has receded in most of those 
tribes which later adopted circumcision and subincision. A study of the distribution 
of these operations and of their diffusion since the coming of the white man, together 
with a study of the myths relating to their introduction and of the surgical knives 
used in them, and of the use and spread of the pearl shell pubic pendant which is a 
badge of initiation in the circumcision area, makes it quite clear that those practices 
were introduced into initiation ritual in north-west Australia. From here they 
spread, by means of the secret life of the tribes, in a fan-like fashion east towards the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, south-east to the centre of the continent, and south through the 
desert, gradually spreading towards the western and southern coasts of Western 
Australia. At the time of the first white settlement these operations had not reached 
the north of Arnhem Land, the south-western corner of Western Australia, north- 
east of a line joining Mornington Island, Boulia, Tibooburra and Adelaide. It is also 
worth noticing that the operations are performed with even greater severity in the 
fertile areas of the Kimberley division than in Central Australia. Those operations 
may satisfy Professor Porteus’ criteria, but, as I know from wide investigations over 
a large portion of the circumcision area, they are not the essential pass-signs of the 
fully initiated man. A man must undergo them, but in the desert areas from the 
north-east of South Australia right across the west of that state and north from the 
Great Victoria Desert to the north of the Kimberley division, the pass-signs consist 
of the particular pattern of cicatrization on the back, and the pass-word is the term 
for this pattern. In any case it is the secret knowledge and the secret names and 
terms which are the important acquisitions of the initiated man. 


Professor Porteus may be right in implying that such severe rites are of psycho- 
logical value in severe desert life, but there is no reason for imagining that circum- 
cision was re-invented in Australia. It was introduced. Possibly it was increased in 
severity as those know who have seen the operation performed in north-west Australia 
in the very fertile parts as well as in Dampier Land—and the practice of subincision 
may have resulted from a further attempt to increase the severity of the operation on 
the genital organ. The regular way of expressing the deep emotion which is aroused 
by singing secret songs or taking part in secret rites is, in all this area, to wound and 
draw blood from that organ. There is a definitely phallic aspect to the ceremonial 
life, and it is severe in its incidence. 


Churinga (T furuga). 


The investigation and the use and meaning of churinga, that is, secret sticks and 
stones, also seemed to Professor Porteus ‘‘ to indicate a somewhat higher cultural and 
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socia! evolution in these [the central] tribes as compared with the coastal natives 
in Dampier Land and the Kimberley districts.” He was impressed by what he 
believed to be “‘a greater development and complexity of beliefs and practices 
associated with churinga in the centre’’ than in those other regions. He also ‘“‘gathered 
the impression” that the main use of the churinga in the north-west was in connection 
with initiation and other secret ceremonies of the tribe or tribal horde, and that they 
were not hidden away as secretly as in the centre. My own opinion is that the 
differences are much less than Professor Porteus believes them to be. His knowledge 
of the Aranda churinga customs and beliefs is derived from the investigations of 
Spencer and Gillen, which were made before the cult life of that tribe had broken 
down, whereas his knowledge of the Kimberley churinga beliefs is based on his own 
very brief and inadequate inquiries amongst a few civilized remnants whose social 
organization and ceremonial life is hopelessly decadent. But a few scraps of informa- 
tion gathered years ago in the Beagle Bay and Hall’s Creek districts suggest that the 
individual spirit-child, that is, the spirit-part of a person, is associated with a churinga. 
The individual ownership of bullroarers, which Professor Porteus found at Beagle 
Bay, is no doubt a survival of a closer and deeper relationship than ownership. 


In the Kimberley division, too, as in the Aranda tribe, churinga are borrowed 
and lent and given, and always with sacred ceremonial. They cement friendship 
and bring luck in the chase. And in the eastern part of the division the markings 
tell the story of the totemic hero, while in Dampier Land and the Lagrange district 
the sacred stick is the sacramental expression of the great culture heroes, and is the 
focus of an important mythological cycle. All over the area they either are, or were, 
symbols and sacraments of a power on which man and natural species depend. 
Thus a Forrest River native brings his maiagari or churinga to the mission, saying 
it is no good now, it has lost its power. Aranda natives are, of course, doing the same 
today. They will sell their churinga because the rites with which they were associated 
can no longer be performed. But apart from such complete breaking down of the 
beliefs and practices, the churinga are stored just as carefully and secretly in the 
north-west as in the centre, as I found out during nearly twelve months’ work in each 
area. The complexity of forms, too, is no greater in the centre than in eastern 
Kimberley. Indeed, the greater number of types are to be found in the latter area. 
The main distinction between the two areas is the possession of stone churinga by 
the central tribes, but as Spencer and Gillen state, these are no more sacred than the 
wooden ones, and I have seen in the Ord River district of eastern Kimberley oval- 
shaped wooden churinga so painted and incised that one could not tell except by 
handling that they were not stone ones such as are seen amongst the Aranda. It is 
also interesting to notice that the patterns of concentric circles joined by parallel 
wavy lines is found in an area extending from Wyndham to the Finke River of Central 
Australia, and when the men at Beagle Bay Mission showed Professor Porteus 
churinga incised with this pattern, and indicated that “ black-fellow law” came 
from the east, they referred to the eastern part of the Kimberley division, from which 
these and other types of churinga have come by way of the Fitzroy. This, of course, 
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may only have occurred since white settlement.?, The Dampier Land types of bull- 
roarer bear no markings and are always placed pointing to the south, the direction 
in which the great initiation hero travelled. The churinga of the tribes of the 
Lagrange district bear a kind of key-pattern, just as do the pearl-shell pendants and 
ornamental sticks which are worn in head bands. This district has quite clearly 
exerted an influence in this regard over tribes to the south-east, while West Australian 
tribes near the border of Central and South Australia claim that in matters connected 
with churinga and secret rites they are “‘ father ” to those of the north-west of South 
Australia. Such facts as these show at least that there is no reason for maintaining 
either that the secret life of the central tribes is higher or more complex than that of 
the tribes of the north-west coast, or that they constitute the cultural centre of 
Australia. I should be much more inclined to regard the Ord River district as the 
point of diffusion of those culture traits which Professor Porteus regards as proof of 
the higher cultural life of the central tribes, namely patrilineal descent of the moiety, 
the subsection system, the churinga cult, cult totemism which tends to be patrilineal, 
and circumcision and subincision, to which I would add the use of the pearl-shell 
pubic pendant and the burial ritual consisting of three-stage-exposure, with its 
accompanying form of “ inquest ” and of delayed burial. I would also add the rest 
of the Kimberley coast as having played an important part in the development or 
diffusion, or both, of these customs and practices. 


The Intelligence of the Aborigine. 


If there are no cultural or sociological reasons for regarding the central tribes 
as the most socially advanced and intellectually superior in Australia, what becomes 
of Professor Porteus’ contention that life in the central deserts has sharpened the 
intelligence of the natives there to such a degree that intelligence tests show that they 
are superior to those of the Kimberley ? In the first place, it might have done so as 
regards winning a livelihood in the desert, but not necessarily as regards working out 
the complex system of beliefs, cults and laws which the central tribes possess in 
common with so many other tribes. In the second place, will the form and results 
of the tests stand the conclusion which comes like a refrain at the end of almost all 
of them, namely, that the Central Australians showed an advantage over the north- 
western group? The ordinary sociological investigator who has spent months 
discussing the most intricate matters of native law and belief, and indeed of civilized 
life, too, with natives in the Kimberleys and other parts of Western Australia, of 
Central and South Australia, certainly fails to detect the difference in intelligence. 
Again, white employment reveals the aborigines of all these areas as of similar 
capacity, sometimes good, sometimes not, according to the individual concerned, 
his training and the way in which he is worked. 





‘The natives’ statements cannot be taken “ as indicating that they regard the interior as their 
cultural centre.” 
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Intelligence Tests. 

Professor Porteus devotes most of the second part of his book to the tests, their 
application and results. The most interesting chapter is that in which he discusses 
the methods of examination, and shows their many limitations. He points out that 
the choice of tests was limited to those that were independent of spoken instructions ; 
that the test material had not to be so unfamiliar as to be puzzling, nor the time 
required for any one test to be so long as to cause a loss of interest (about ninety 
minutes was found to be the outside limit) ; that in some cases the natives merely 
humoured the investigator and showed no real compliance with his plan; that the 
interest shown in the purely mental tests (the maze and others) was greater than in 
the tests of physical strength and capacity, for the results could be seen in the former ; 
that the “ tests must be adapted to the material cultural background of the race and 
to the racial habits of the people’ ; and that as the natives are not accustomed to 
hurrying themselves, but are accustomed to quiet concerted thinking “tests in 
which speed was a factor could not be relied upon.” Therefore, we are not surprised 
to be told that “ the test results obtained do not represent an altogether just estimate 
of aboriginal intelligence. They were too few in numbers, covering an inadequate 
number of mental capacities, and they were not particularly adapted in certain cases 
to the cultural background either as regards familiarity with the test material or as 
regards racial habits of action. In some cases the mental attitude of the subject to 
the whole performance could not be accurately gauged by the examiner, hence there 
is no marked sense of satisfaction in my mind with regard to the results achieved.”’ 
In view of this conclusion, we cannot but be surprised that Professor Porteus is 
convinced by the tests that the Central Australians are superior to the coastal natives, 
and that the aborigines are inferior to other races tested by similar examination 
methods. 

The small number of subjects examined also detracts from the value of the tests, 
and realizing this, Professor Porteus states that this was an “ unavoidable feature 
of the investigation.’’ Only 130 males, 11 females and 127 children were tested, 
“and for various reasons, the full schedule of tests was not applied to all.” Very 
little was done with the women and children. , 

The detailed description of the application of the tests and their results, together 
with the investigator’s own conclusions certainly bears out his remark that this was a 
pioneer investigation. We might well suggest that for the purpose which the 
psychologist had in mind a definite tribe might have been selected, its language and 
“universe of discourse ’’ thoroughly learnt, its social life studied and then tests of 
intelligence arranged to stand to the aborigines in the same relation as do the Porteus 
maze and other tests to ourselves. This would have demanded a good deal of time, 
but if the method was worth trying it ought to have been done thoroughly. In 
spite of Professor Porteus’ fears, there will be plenty of aborigines left for testing in 
twenty years’ time, many of them still untouched in any real sense by white culture, 
especially out in the region of the Petermann Ranges and in the northern part of 
the Kimberley division. 
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The results show that in a number of the tests, such as the Porteus maze, Porteus 
form and assembling, Goddard form board, auditory rote memory scoring test, 
xylophone test, Thurstone hand test and dot estimation test, the Central Australians 
were superior to the Kimberley natives, but the totals examined were only forty-five 
of the former and sixty-four of the latter, and not all of either group were subjected 
to each test. The superiority amounted in some tests to about one year of mental 
age. If, however, the past history of the natives in each case was carefully examined 
we might find a reason for this difference. Speaking generally, we can say that those 
natives who have been trained on, or come under the influence of, Hermannsburg 
Mission—and nearly all the Central Australians examined were such—would have a 
much better understanding of civilized modes of thought and attitudes to life than 
those who have been trained at Beagle Bay Mission or on the various Kimberley 
stations. In the latter, English and pidgin English have been the only mediums of 
communication, whereas at Hermannsburg the Aranda language has been used for 
about forty years. The white man’s religion, moral ideas and plans for work are 
discussed with the natives in Aranda, and this has enabled the aborigines to get some 
insight into civilized modes of thought. When the psychologist arrived they were 
thus more able to understand his aims than their countrymen of the north-west. 
Would that the psychologist could have explained his tests in Aranda ! 

But in spite of the general result, the vital capacity test which Porteus regarded 
as much a test of understanding as of vital capacity, showed, as far as the test was 
worth anything, that the north-western group had the advantage. So it may be 
that if suitable tests were arranged the result might be quite different from the 
results of the present investigations. 


The Aborigines and Civilization. 

Professor Porteus finds that the tests, more especially the Goddard form board 
test, support the conclusion which he based on psychological examination of the 
aboriginal social order, namely, that while the intelligence of the natives is not 
characterized by an all-round inferiority, yet they are in many respects unadaptable 
to our civilization. This is the general opinion. The smaller brain capacity of the 
aborigines as compared with that of the bearers of the new culture suggests at least 
a handicap. And the experience of the past 145 years offers little hope that the 
aborigines will adapt themselves to the new human and cultural environment which 
has come upon them. We are almost forced to realize the possibility that the 
aboriginal race may have been so completely adapted biologically as well as mentally 
to its own cultural environment that it cannot adapt itself to a culture of a different 
type, or, in other words, that it lacks the “‘ ethnic capacity "’ to become civilized. 
But while this is so from an academic point of view, yet we must remember that the 
change in the aborigines’ social, spiritual and economic environment which was caused 
by white settlement was severe and sudden. There was no gradual change in tem- 
perature, but a sudden drop. For the most part the aborigines were counted as 
nothing, or worse, as something to be ignored or destroyed. This applied to their 
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beliefs, customs and mode of life as well as to their very beings. Of course, there 
were some warmer and kinder elements in the new environment—missionaries and 
other good souls—but up to the present these have not, except in a very small degree, 
approached scientifically the problem of helping the native to adapt himself to the 
change. Until this has been done we cannot say that it is impossible for the aborigines 
to advance along the road of civilization and be of positive value in the exploitation 
of Australia. Indeed, Professor Porteus’ tests warn us not to be dogmatic. The 
maze test, for example, showed that some of the men tested, by making perfect 
scores, “ have sufficient foresight and planning capacity to provide prudent tribal 
leadership.” Surely this would include the sagacity to accept and recommend 
changes in belief and practice that would be of value to the community. After all, 
too, such changes have been made in the past. The trouble at present is that we have 
tried to force new ways of thought and practice on to the aborigines without any 
consideration of these leaders, the constituted tribal authorities, or native social life 
and outlook. Again, while the Porteus form and assembling test was of no value for 
its own purpose, it did show that the natives desire to study the problems which 
confront them. But in the clash of cultures, we have given them very little oppor- 
tunity to study the vital problems raised. Further, after stating that this test and 
also the Goddard form board “ are not especially suitable for examining aboriginal 
mental capacities,’’ the author adds that they have a negative value, for they have a 
correlation with social adaptability ‘‘ to our kind of life, particularly to the tempo 
of civilized behaviour.” They may show, therefore, that the natives are not, generally 
speaking, adaptable to our civilization. We must not accept this conclusion as final 
until we have seen what wise educational methods would effect in the course of a 
few generations. The very results of the Goddard form test make us pause. It 
was not applied to the Beagle Bay Mission natives ; 29 natives from stations elsewhere 
in the Kimberleys scored on the average 7:22; 41 Central Australians scored 8-12, 
and 14 on the Moore River Settlement, about sixty miles from Perth, scored 9-18. 
I have already suggested why the Central Australians would do better than those on 
Beagle Bay Mission, let alone those who have not been mission-trained. Professor 
Porteus himself admits the possibility that the improvement shown by the Moore 
River natives may have resulted from the greater contact which they have had with 
whites (for two, if not three, generations). They may “ have learned to adapt 
themselves better to our more hurried way of doing things.” 


The problem to which an answer has yet to be found is to what further extent 
could the aborigines adapt themselves to our civilization, or to what extent could they 
develop under wise guidance a civilization of their own which would be of positive 
value to mankind? There is no reason for expecting that our civilization in all its 
developments would be the most suited to the aborigines ; there are racial differences 
and inequalities, but this does not necessarily imply, as Porteus categorically states, 
that the aborigines ‘‘ are certainly unadaptable to a civilized environment.” After 
all, there are other types of civilized environment, and any race must ultimately 
develop its own from within. It may be, for example, that an interest in mathematics 
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would not be a feature of an aboriginal civilization. They have not needed such an 
interest in their tribal life, and so the capacity does not appear to have been developed 
to what we regard as an average degree. But, of course, there are some exceptions, 
just as there are among themselves. Still, general experience will no doubt confirm 
Porteus’ comment on the result of the auditory rote memory scoring test, in which 
the Australians scored a little under four. He says that he has “ never yet met an 
individual with a digit memory span of less than four digits which could successfully 
master any more than the simplest abstract operations in arithmetic, spelling or 
reading.” But as a matter of fact, the test was not very satisfactory, at least, for 
the adults, and a number of children at Beagle Bay Mission School, some of whom, 
however, were half-castes, did much better than the adults. Further, some civilized 
full-bloods are remarkably good in their use of English, and I have come across a 
number of individuals who showed great power of abstract reasoning. One test, the 
matching of duplicates of photographs of foot-tracks made on a specially prepared 
ground-surface, which Professor Porteus specially devised to suit the aborigines, 
and which was later tried on Caucasian high-school children in Hawaii, showed that 
“with test material with which they are familiar, the aborigines’ ability to dis- 
criminate form and spatial relationships is at least equal to that of whites of high- 
school standards of education, and of better than average social standing.” If this 
be taken together with Porteus’ summing up in which he states that “ considering 
their unfamiliarity with the test situation the aborigines’ response to the tests of 
prudence and planning capacity, discrimination of form and special relations in test 
material familiar to them was little if any inferior to that of whites,” we cannot but 
infer that, if the tests be of any value at all, the aborigines are capable of advancing 
along the road of civilization. What they lack in speed they make up for in quiet 
and concerted deliberation, and indeed, in the power of meditation. Their deficiency, 
according to the tests, in rote memory is made up for by their quite extraordinary 
memory for their tribal myths, rites, laws, customs and all matters concerned with 
their environment. 

The results of Professor Porteus’ tests provide another reason, in addition to 
those provided by sociological study and humanitarianism, for making a carefully 
thought-out endeavour to help the aborigines in the direction of civilization. It 
may not be successful, but it is worth making, and is not necessarily foredoomed 
to complete failure. 


A. P. ELKIN 








NOTES AND NEWS 


His Excellercy Sir Hubert Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, and Mr. 
E. W. P. Chinnery, Government Anthropologist of New Guinea, left Sydney at the 
end of August by the s.s. “ Montoro.” 

Mr. Ralph Piddington, who has been awarded a Rockefeller Fellowship, left for 
England at the beginning of September. Mr. Piddington, who is accompanied by 
his wife, intends to continue his studies at the London School of Economics. 

Dr. C. W. M. Hart has recently been appointed to a lecturership in anthropology 
at the University of Toronto. 





OBITUARY 


Anthropology has recently suffered a loss by the death of Mr. W. W. Thorpe, 
Ethnologist at the Australian Museum, Sydney. Mr. Thorpe was particularly 
interested in the material culture of the aborigines, and contributed a number of 
authoritative papers in this field. As secretary of the Anthropological Society of 
New South Wales and one of the editors of the journal Mankind he did much to 
foster local interest in the science of man. 





REVIEWS 


Ethnology of Melanesia. By Albert B. Lewis. Part 5 of the Guide to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1932. 
Pp. 209, with 2 maps and 64 plates. 

This Guide contains some really excellent descriptions of various material 
objects made in the Melanesian area, together with some account of their manufacture. 
Naturally in so small a space the descriptions are very much compressed, but they are 
none the less interesting. It is to be regretted perhaps that several of the general 
statements might be contradicted by reference to exceptions, but this, after all, is 
the inevitable result of condensation. A more serious criticism is that the author 
has largely neglected the actual life of the people of Melanesia. He has, in fact, been 
too interested in objects to bother much about institutions and customs. Thus in 
the chapter on tools, mention is made of the specialist. Here was an excellent 
opportunity to discuss his social position in some detail, but this is entirely ignored. 
Similarly, in the discussion of gardens no mention is made of the relation of the 
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workers to the land, or of the final distribution of the products. Again in the chapter 
headed Warfare a good account is given of weapons, but one misses any approach to 
an analysis of warfare similar to that made by Miss C. H. Wedgwood in the first 
volume of Oceania, and no mention is made of the social function of head hunting. 
Perhaps the most striking example of the author’s failure to appreciate problems of 
sociology is to be found in the section entitled Transportation and Trade. Here 
the various types of canoe are carefully described, but the Aula is dismissed in four 
lines! It is to be regretted that all too many guides published by museums suffer 
from this type of omission. 

The style in which the book is written is bright and easy to follow, but here and 
there the author has obtruded his own experiences somewhat unnecessarily ; for 
example, on page 48. The bibliography also includes some books which ought 
never to be recommended even to untrained readers. One or two printer's errors 
remain uncorrected here—Bromilow appears as Brownslow, and Ballantyne as 
Vallentyne. The plates, however, are uniformly excellent. 

H. IAN HOGBIN 


Legends and Mysteries of the Maori. By Charles A. Wilson. George G. Harrap 
& Co. Ltd., London, 1932. Pp. 240. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

As a collection of tales dealing with the life of the Maori in former days this book 
is of interest tothelayman. The dramatic value of the incidents narrated is consider- 
able, and the writer has managed to include a number of fresh stories, obtained 
chiefly through the agency of Mrs. Henare Kaihau, widow of the well-known Waikato 
chief who represented his people in Parliament for many years. As a scientific 
contribution the work is of little value, being marred by inaccuracy in detail and a 
faulty interpretation of some of the fundamental native concepts. Thus it was not 
in the war of 1845 that Hongi Hika was wounded, but in a native battle more than 
twenty years earlier. In the story of Maui, the goddess of death, Hine-nui-te-po 
is confused with Mahuika, from whom Maui obtained fire, and the bowdlerized 
version of the attempt of the culture hero to conquer death by entry through the 
mouth of Hine is repeated, presumably, to conform to the canons of European taste. 
The note of mysticism encountered in references to ‘‘ Unseen Powers,” as also the 
conception of the “ Four Winds ”’ as being the most important object of religious 
interest of the ancient Maori does not add to the merits of the book. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 


On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. By E. H. Man. Royal 
Anthropological Institute, London, 1932. Pp. xxxii+224. With a 
Report of Researches into the Language of the South Andaman Island by 
A. J. Ellis. Pp. 74. 
Studies of native peoples by Europeans long resident among them and moved 
by a sympathetic interest in their way of life must always provide a mine of useful 
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information for the anthropologist. This book is a re-issue, printed by the offset 
process, of a work published in 1885 as the result of more than ten years’ contact with 
the Negrito people of these remote islands in the Indian Ocean. As the original 
volume is now somewhat scarce, this edition is very welcome. In the interim the 
culture of the Andaman Islanders has been brought forcibly to our notice by Professor 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, who from his own more intensive field work has produced a 
notable contribution to anthropology in which the customs of these simple folk 
have provided the material for some striking generalizations in the theory of primitive 
social institutions. Nevertheless, the earlier work of Man, as it contains a great deal 
of detailed information, collected with care, has not been superseded but remains a 
useful supplement to the other. 


The form in which the work under review is cast is disjointed, having been 
stimulated by the initial edition of Notes and Queries in Anthropology, and it is to be 
regretted that the revision needed to bring it more into conformity with modern 
requirements was not possible. Defects in the discussion of the kinship structure 
and elsewhere have already been pointed out by Radcliffe-Brown. 


There are many acute observations in the book. One, which is not without its 
point for us half a century later, refers to pulmonary and allied complaints as being 
the chief cause of mortality among the tribes. This circumstance was traced to the 
system of giving the natives clothes to be worn at the various stations, and when 
visited by Europeans. After this was realized the regulations were modified and the 
natives were supplied only with drawers, leaving the upper part of the body exposed. 
“ A marked improvement in the general health resulted from this change.”’ 


RAYMOND FIRTH 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
AUSTRALIA 


The Dieri Kinship System. By A. P. Elkin. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LXI, 1931, 493-498. 


A discussion of the kinship system primarily from the point of view of 
terminology. Dr. Elkin evaluates several of the speculations of P:ofessor Radcliffe- 
Brown which were based upon Howitt’s inadequate account of the system, and he 
brings his own investigations into line with the general theory of Australian kinship. 
The article exemplifies once more the author’s keen appreciation of the relation 
between structure and function in Australian kinship. 
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Social Organization of the Aborigines of the New South Wales Coast. By Raymond 
Firth. Handbook for New South Wales of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Government Printer, Sydney, 
1932, 16-20. 

The aborigines of the Sydney district disappeared long before anthropology 
was a science, so that for information about them it is necessary to comb the diaries 
of early visitors and settlers. Even then the material is so fragmentary that it is 
impossible to get much more than an idea of what the native culture was like. 
However, Dr. Firth has been able to bring together notes on such topics as local 
grouping, kinship structure, totemism and initiation. 


Aboriginal Relics in the Sydney District. By W. W. Thorpe. Handbook for New 
South Wales of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1932, 21-23. 
Brief notes on rock carvings, and drawings, and on the shell middens. 


Ceremonial Presentation of Fire in North Queensland. A Preliminary Note on the 
Place of Fire in Primitive Ritual. By Donald F. Thomson. Man, XXXII, 
1932, 198. 

Mr. Thomson draws attention to the strong social emphasis upon fire amongst 
these Australian aborigines. He instances this by such examples as the fire as the 
centre of family life ; the exclusiveness of the family fire ; the ceremonial sharing 
of a newly-lighted fire as the visible affirmation of marriage ; the use of a separate 
fire by individuals in certain crises of social life. 

He gives a short description of the friendly reception of visitors to a camp by 
the ritual presentation of fire. There is also a precis of the ritual of mourning, in 
which fire plays an important part. In the brief remarks on the functions of fire in 
these ceremonies, there is a tendency, perhaps not wholly avoidable, towards uncritical 
use of short formule. 


POLYNESIA 


Cultural Affinities between India and Polynesia (to be continued). By Panchanan 
Mitra. Man in India, XI, 1931, 217-242. 

The author, who has visited Polynesia, attempts to draw culture parallels 
between this area and India. These parallels are selected haphazard and are naturally 
extremely superficial. Nevertheless it is clear that some conclusion will be drawn 
with respect to Polynesian origins in India. 


The Material Culture of the Moa-Hunters in Murihiku. By D. Teviotdale. Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, XLI, 1932, 81-120. 

Mr. Teviotdale has for some time been engaged in the excavation of moa-hunter 

camps, and he here brings forward his results. He describes the various species of 

L 
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moa and indicates which were eaten. There is no positive evidence to show how the 
birds were caught, or at what date they became extinct, but the author makes a 
survey of the theories put forward. He also describes the different types of artefacts 
found in the camps. 


MELANESIA AND NEW GUINEA 


Immolation of Widows in New Guinea. By E. L. Gordon Thomas. Man, 1932, 8. 


In this brief article Mr. Gordon Thomas reprints from the Rabaul Times a report 
of an actual case of widow immolation in New Britain. A graphic description of the 
custom, including details of the methods of strangling employed, is provided in the 
evidence of a native witness at the subsequent trial of the homicides. The duty of 
dispatching the widow falls upon her brothers or other near relatives, and it is worthy 
of note that the woman, judging by the information brought forward, is not merely 
desirous of dying, but takes an active part in bringing about her own death. The 
men concerned were found guilty of murder, and as Professor Seligman has pointed 
out in a letter (Man, 1932, 74) it would be interesting to know just what happened 
to these men against whom a sentence of death was “ recorded.” The article is 
illustrated by a photograph of some New Britain natives. 


Feasts in New Ireland; the Social Functions of Eating. By H. Powdermaker. 
American Anthropologist, XXXIV, 1932, 236-247. 


A brief description, that one can only wish had been much more detailed, of 
feasts in the Lesu district of New Ireland. Among the more interesting features 
is a ceremony accompanying one type of feast which gives wives an opportunity of 
expressing a candid opinion of their husbands. The author arrives at the conclusion 
that feasts serve to maintain the cohesion of the society and to determine the relation 
of the individual to his whole social group. 


For the spelling of native words an extremely ugly system has been i 
involving a mixture of Greek and Roman fonts. 


The Problem of Depopulation in Melanesia. By H. Hamlin. Yale Journa’ of 
Biology and Medicine, IV, 1932, 301-321. 


This paper makes a brief survey of several theories of depopulation already put 
forward and summarily dismisses most of them, generally on inadequate grounds. 
No new conclusions are drawn. 


Warfare in Eddystone of the Solomons. By A. M. Hocart. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LXI, 1931, 301-324. 
Mr. Hocart first discusses the causes of warfare—murder and adultery and desire 
for heads. He then describes the ceremonies connected with the departure of the 
warriors and their return. Some account is also given of weapons and tactics. 











